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The 
Thermal Storage 

Advantages :— 
Reduction of Boilers 
High Fuel Economy 
Reduction of Working Costs 
Increased Production of 
Factory Commodities 
Allows increase in the produc- Better condition of boilers owing 
tion of steam during peak loads, to solids in water being kept 
if necessary for periods of hours, from firing surfaces. 
without alteration of firing rate. Smoke abatement. 
Equalises effect of variable Automatic control. 
wooed supply and/or demand Can be used with any type of 
a boiler. 
Gives constant pressure of steam I ] a - 
to all consuming units, and A Tee: Ragen lease 
existing boilers can be converted. 
without loss of superheat. 
No | oe fy fia Can also be used as combined 
2 ee oe See ee constant and falling pressure 
valves. 
si system. 
Enables a uniform firing rate to Saar eee cai 
be maintained. ' aes 
I , Is installed with highly success- 
ncreases the thermal efficiency ful results in collieries, electric 
of the boilers. power stations, dyeing works, 
An important safety factor as paper, leather and flour mills, 
there is no loss of water level in blast furnace works, steel works 
boilers or priming to power units. and rolling mills. 
The Kiesselbach System is fully protected by 
British and American Patents. 
\S Zz, 
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THE STANDARD LIFE 
ASSURANCE COMPANY 


A NEW DEPARTURE | 
IN LIFE ASSURANCE 


The Standard Life Assurance Company issues a new form of 
policy at a minimum rate of premium with annual participation 
in profits—Cash Bonuses, 

Each annual cash bonus may be applied to reduce the premium 
in the following year, the actual amount payable thus 
diminishing each year. 


EXAMPLE OF ANNUAL COST OF A WHOLE LIFE 
POLICY FOR £1000 * 


The Bible in 
Industrial Areas 


The Bible has a strong hold on the hearts of the great 
body of British industrial workers in times both of 
prosperity and of adversity. Its message is the spiritual | 
background of their life and thought. Their pre-supposi- 
tions are rooted in it. Nowhere is the Apostle’s injunc- 
tion: “ Bear ye one another’s burdens ” more honoured 
than among them. 


Unrest and strife are generally due to the need for | 
technical readjustments within the industry or to 
Age 25 Age 35 Age 45 economic factors from without—often from abroad. 
When these are faced, the Bible comes into its own, 
providing the moral standard of appeal and breathing 








Initial payment... £15:12:6 £21: 2:6 £30: 4:2 











After 1 year eee 13: 18:6 18: 16:6 27: 0:2 me “ 

After 10 years... 12:10:6 17: 2:6 24:19:2 the spirit of healing and peace. 

Aft 20 een 10:12:6 14:17:6 22:10:2 ° ° ° sae 
sod oe Any social Gospel which is to be worthy of British 





workers must be based upon the teaching of the New 


* Assuming present rate of reversionary benus to be maintained. 
Testament. 


Several attractive options are available to the policyholder in 
lieu of taking the annual bonus in cash. 

Liberal surrender values guaranteed and endorsed on the 
policy. 

Whole Life Policies by Limited Premiums and Endowment 
Assurances are also issued under this plan. 


The Bible Society places the Holy Scriptures within the 
reach of the poorest by providing the English Bible at 
Is. 3d., the New Testament at 2d., and a Gospel at 3d. 
; Last year’s issues of English Scriptures in the Home 
Write to-day for copy of illustrative booklet “ AC 19.” Country amounted to 905,828. 


The STANDARD [IFE J} ta istniot vot Se oe come 


ASSURANCE COMPANY Please send a gift to the Secretaries, 


4s a RA Sta Nag ov oo ET 1|]| BRITISH AND FOREIGN BIBLE SOCIETY, 
ttaiattaaass | 146 Queen Victoria Street, London, E.C. 4. 


} 
HEAD OFFICE - 3 GEORGE STREET 
EDINBURGH & 























WHY WAIT 
FOR SUMMER 4» 


Its yours for a penny a day. 


“ 


UNBATHING can now be en- 

joyed in your own home, safely 
and at low cost. The Quain Sunlight 
Bath gives you radiant health at a 
cost of only One Penny a day. 


Ten minutes daily in irradiation by a 
Quain makes you resistant to disease 
and gives you the surest immunity 
from infection; and colds, catarrh, 
influenza, bronchial troubles will 








Happy Mortal! he who knows 







. ° } 

Pleasure which a Pipe bestows; otis an tes.” Ses tel adn: be | raylo 
Curling Eddies climb the Room, creased vitality, enriched blood and | / — S/vsolbeds, and 
‘ : a healthy complexion. The Quain hy = eading Stores, 
Wafting round a mild Perfume. Sunlight Bath is British Made— y Chemists, and 
works equally well on Alternating Electrical Con- 
or Direct Current, and can be sup- tract 0 who will 
plied to suit all voltages. Price willingly demon- 
£5 10s. Od. Cash, or £1 down and strate the Quain 


Sunlight Bath--~ 


Free. 
, 


~ _QUAIN 


SUNLIGHT BATH 
1 BRITISH QUAIN SUNLIGHT LTD. 
20-21 Laurence _—— Lane, London, 


5 monthly payments of £1. 













The Supreme Jobacco 
NOW ALSO IN 2oXRODKET TINS AT 2/8 


G8.9! 


F . H 
Ii Please send me, post free, the QOnain + 
4: Booklet, giving medical and scientific ¢ 
it 

i! proof of its wonderful results. 





RIED -<ceeaaemianasedentielaintacmaidsbedamdbh 
t Address 


leewed by The imperial Tebeoce Copnd (of Great Britain and Ireland thid 
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People wonder how such a car as the 
Hillman can be sold at so low a price. 






The reason is simple—yet profound. 






Hillman designers, far from forcing 






their own fancies on the public, base 






their work entirely on what investiga- 






tions have proved to be the actual 






wants of the motorist. 






This policy prevents the enormous 





waste of manufacturing unsuitable 






models ... the money saved being put 






into Cars which motorists want... 






so that the Hillman is now famous as 


the ideal combination of appearance, 






comfort, performance and price. 






Hillman Fourteen from £295. 






Safely Tourer and Safety Saloons fitted with 
Tripiex throughout. Safety Heymann and Segrave 
models with Acetex. “ Straight Etght” from £435, 







THE HILLMAN MOTOR CAR 
CO. LTD., COVENTRY. 
Horld Exporters: ROOTES LTD. 


Devonshire House, Piccadilly 
LONDON, W.1. 






























.THE CAR* THAT COSTS LESS* THAN IT°SHOULD 
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TONIC TALKS TO MEN AND WOMEN (Continued) 








Those who are approaching middle age and 
who work either in the home, or in the office, 


often find it more and more difficult to pick | 


up the threads of work each day with quite | 
the same old zest. What is the matter? Is | 
it “anno domini”? Not nearly as often as | 
we let ourselves believe. Ten chances to | 
one, it is just that the daily strain and worries 


Getting down to 
the daily task 


of life have upset the delicate balance of our 
nerves. Perhaps this is true of your case. 
If so, don’t worry and don’t rely on stimulants 
and “pick-me-ups.” Ask your chemist for 
Compound Syrup of Hypophosphites 
“FELLOWS.” Recommended by doctors as 
an invigorating and restorative tonic for tired 
and “jarred” nerves. Its effect is prompt. 


Compound Syrup of Hypophosphites 


“FELLOWS :: 








Sy. 
SS 





“ The Magic of Islam” 


> ~ 
OS 
SSW 





damn es Mon que ot minaret . . . 
Ghostly ruins and teeming bazaars . 
Golden sands and glittering seguias 
« Princely palaces aod mud cities... 
Sunset and the Muezzin. 
A magnificent tour in tbe Land of the 
stork,the sc estes bis andthe golden date 
—the land of blood r-d dawn, gorgeous 
sunset, and peerless translucent night. 


ALGERIA — TUNISIA — MOROCCO 
THE SAHARA 


Private Tours by Modele de Luxe six-cylinder 4 and 


S-seater landaule:s cr limousines. Arrange the 
route and details yourself, but let us assist with 
expert advice. 

Tours for separate bookings by ten-seater landaulet 
type cars running to schedu'ed itineraries. 270 to 
choose from. 

Forty-two of the famous“ Transatlantique ” hotels 
erected especially for thes: tours. A fleet of six- 
wheeled ‘ Desert Cars” for the South. 
Unparalleled servics, confort and courteous at- 
tention in th: Company's own Mail steamers, cars 
Wr.te for booklet, 


FRENCH IINE 
Compagnie Générale 
TRANSATLANTIQUE LTD 


20, Cockspur Street, London, S.W.1. 


and hotels. 











write to 


COURTAULDS, 
LIMITED, 





Yhe WELL: DRESSED MAN 





ABITUALLY | well-dressed 
men have the boon of self- 
assurance. Their daily round is 
always easy. The ability of clothes 
to retain their original smartness 
rests notably on good Linings. 


“COURTINE” LININGS 
endure any amount of hard wear 
without flinching. They neither 
fray nor discolour. Throughout 
the wide range of colours and quali- 
ties, good behaviour is guaranteed 
by the Manufacturers, Courtaulds, 
Ltd. Ask your Tailor to use only 


aa oe 







Tf any difficulty 
i obtaining 
*“COURTINE’ 
LININGS 
the 
Manufacturers, 
(@EGISTERED) 
> St. Martin’s- 
c (| rated, 
NDON, 
£.C. 1. 


The name is 
on the selvedge, 
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News of the Week 


i ieee 


we akness 


struggle against 
the 


itself is being visibly conquered 


King’s long and courageous 


which is, of course, real danger 


now that the disease has 


continued in His Majesty’s favour. There have been 
vicissitudes, but the use of calcium seems to have helped, 
and on Wednesday the Home Secretary, who felt justified 
in going abroad for a brief holiday, said, “I feel that 


is over.” 
at * * * 


All the conditions are 
Germany to 


the worst 


favourable for settling the total 
the Allies. 
appointed British experts— Sir Josiah Stamp and Lord 
Revelstoke that 
Sir Josiah desires to keep the economic and_ political 


indebtedness of The recently 


inspire confidence. It is well known 


apart Further, we have 
Mr. Parker Gilbert, Agent-General 


for Reparation Payments, which proves that Germany 


questions as far AS possible. 


the latest report by 


has the capacity, and more than the capacity, to pay. 
The 


amazing 


recovery Which she has made in five vears is indeed 


from bankruptey to comparative prosperity. 


Mr. Parker Gilbert says that “*Germany has been re- 
established as a going concern on a relatively high level 
of economic activity.” She has so far made all her 


payments under the Dawes Scheme “ punctually and 
loyally.” 
the 


* assigned revenues ”’ 


In the past year the securities provided under 
developed the 
are yielding a return which pro- 
vides a margin of considerably more than 100 per cent. 
over the standard Budget contribution of £62,500,000. 
The Transport tax is producing the standard contribu- 


scheme have satisfactorily and 


tion of £14,500,000 with an increasing margin of safety. 
* * ** * 


Mr. Parker Gilbert repeats the criticism which he made 
in his memorandum of last year that the German Budget 
the 
borrowing.” 


is under influence of “ over-spending and over- 
These faults are due to the great increase 
in official salaries and pensions, and the drain of the 
settlement the Reich and the States 
It IS ob. 1OUS that Mr. Parker Gilbert's 
of the 


of Germany's incapacity to 


financial between 
and Communes. 
Dawes Scheme Is 


recommendation of a revision 


based not on any theory 
pay but on the high ground of financial principle. He 
thinks it utterly 


that Germany should continue to pay 


wrong and potentially demoralizing 
teparations vear 
by vear without knowing what is the full amount of her 
Mr. Parker Gilbert's 


chorus of deprecatory lamentation in 


has caused a 


Germany. All 


the newspapers see how inconvenient is the conjunction 


obligations. report 


of the report and the opening of the Reparation negotia- 
tions. We can whole-heartedly admire Germany for her 
recovery, but really this excessive Misey ren carly sp ils 
the performance. 

ps * x 
could be taken as a 
India, we 


If resolutions and 


prograninies 
i 


trustworthy indication of future events in 


should have to admit that the British Government have 
reaped a rich harvest of trouble from their honest attempt 

During week 
been sitting in conference, 
Caleutta, the All-India 
All-India Liberal 


are majority 


at constitutional the 
three 
the Indian National Congress at 
Delhi, and the 


In eac h Case 


progre SS. past 


1 


St parate bodies have 


Moslem Conference at 
Federation at Allahabad 
and minority parties, the measure of 


there 
their differences 
being invariably the degree of hostility to Great Britain. 
Pandit Motilal Nehru, that sketch 
of an Indian Constitution which was recently elaborated 


All Parties ” Conf 


whose name ad rhs 


at an” rence, pre sided at the Congress 


and reiterated his plea for Dominion status. He 
considers this the only practical policy for Indian 
Nationalists, but he has to face the opposition of most 
of the younger elements, among them his own son, 
who with Mr. Srinavasa Ivengar (the De Valera of 


India) has formed an Independence League. 


x * fa * 

The power of the tremists was illustrated in the 
Gandhi resolution, as was finally framed and passed 
by the Congress. Dominion status is, indeed, stated 
to be the goal, but the terms of the request to the British 
Parliament are those of an irresponsible ultimatum. 
As it is doubttul whether Parlian iit can begin its 
examination of the Simon Commission’s Report at all 
this vear, what ts tl sense of stipulat t grant 
of Dominion status by) Decembe >| 1929, on pau | 
a declaration of full independ t rmediate 
stage of “* non-vicle: rh ‘ 7 Perhaps 
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the most significant utterance at the Congress was that 
of the delegate who attributed “ our failure” to the 
“slavish worship of the past, communal dissensions, 
caste, purdah, polygamy, and early marriage.” Pandit 
Motilal Nehru himself admitted frankly that a complete 
separation of religion from politics was the only remedy 
for India’s civil strife. 
* * * * 

Hindu-Moslem differences, however, are undiminished. 
The Delhi conference, at which the Aga Khan presided, 
was, above all, a gathering of the clans to decide to 
what extent Moslem India could co-operate with the 
Hindus to press for acceptance of the Nehru report. 
And the upshot of the resolution passed on Tuesday 
yas that the Moslems should do nothing of the sort, 
but, on the contrary, should concentrate on Moslem 
influence and culture. “*‘ Amid great enthusiasm,” 
are told, the representatives of over half of the Moslem 
all the Legislatures in India adopted a 
manifesto, declaring for a Federal system, with complete 
autonomy for the constituent States, except in certain 
cases specified in the Constitution. 

* * * * 


we 


members of 


The Indian Liberals, like so many of the species, are 


torn between conflicting emotions and loyalties. The 
decision to exclude Indian representation from the 
Simon Commission—inevitable in the circumstances— 


has alienated all but a few stalwarts from a policy of 

and moderation. The Federation has 

adopted a resolution according general support to the 

Calcutta Congress and maintaining the Liberal boycott. 
* * * * 


common sense 


The Manchurian Government has hoisted the Chinese 
National flag. A new set of Manchurian oflicials have 
been appointed by Nanking (according to the Times), 
and Chang Hsueh-liang (who succeeded his father Chang 
Tso-lin as ruler of Manchuria) has been given the newly 
created post of Commander-in-Chief of the North-East 
Frontier. 
who is always ready to extend her great influence in 
Manchuria, that North and South China can combine 
when Great Britain’s the 
National Government has possibly quickened Manchuria’s 
decision. The Nationel Government the 
nominal allegiance of all China except a few almost 
inaccessible areas in the interior. Manchuria has the 
best railway system in China—in particular, the Chinese 
Eastern and the South Manchurian Railways, which 
were built respectively by Russia and Japan; and, 
as Japan has created in Manclsiria a large export trade 
of soya beans (for vegetable oils and sauces) and there 


This new move may be a hint to Japan, 


necessary. recognition of 


now has 


has been a great influx of Chinese from other provinces, the 
allegiance of Manchuria is obviously of great importance 
to the Nanking Government. 

* * * * 

Mr. A. I. F. Edwardes has resigned his post as Offici- 
ating Inspector-General of the Chinese Maritime Customs, 
on the ground that his control has been interfered with 
persistently. He was appointed by the Chinese Govern- 
ment in 1927 after the dismissal of Sir Francis Aglen. 
Many people think that the Chinese Maritime Customs 
are run by foreigners. In reality all the employees (who 
may be either Chinese or foreigners) are under the absolute 
control of the Chinese Government. Many years ago 
the Chinese asked if some foreigners would help them to 
reorganize their Customs, and the present service has 
grown out of this request. A new and self-confident 
Government, however, evidently finds it difficult to work 
with highly influential foreign servants, and even the 
tact of Sir Francis and the efliciency of Mr. Edwardes 
have not overcome the difliculty, It is unfortunate that 


a; 


Mr. Edwardes’ resignation should have occurred just 
before the new Chinese tariff autonomy comes into action, 
If China has had no grievance as regards the collection of 
her tariffs, which has been admirably performed, she has 
had much to complain of in the fact that hitherto she has 
not been allowed to fix the seale. Now, however, she 
is to be free to arrange her own scale, and we wish that 
Mr. Edwardes could have remained to help tide over the 
period of initiation. The Chinese Customs revenue for 
1928 has reached the “ record ” of about £12,000,000, an 
increase of more than £2,000,000 over the 1927 total, 
Although this may be due in part to the rush through the 
Customs before the new duties come into operation, it is 
nevertheless encouraging. 


* * + * 

M. Poincaré has completed his brilliant financial 
record by carrying his 1929 Budget. Nevertheless, 
up till the last moment it was doubtful whether he 


would be able to keep his Administration together ; 
more and more, during the past few weeks, he has had 
to rely upon the parties of the Right. Two meetings 
of Ministers have been hurriedly held lately to compose 
differences. On Friday, December 28th, M. Poincaré, 
at the first of these meetings, yielded to the suggestion 
that the proposal to increase the salaries of Deputies 
and Senators should be left to a free vote of the House. 
In the debate M. Poinearé and four Ministers abstained 
from voting, and the proposal was carried. The former 
Parliamentary salary of £360 a year was certainly 
insuflicient to meet the present cost of living in Paris. 
It seems that M. Poincaré did not dispute this fact, but 
thought that the increase ought to be made dependent upon 
a reduction of the number of Deputies. The Budget was 
passed in the early hours of last Sunday morning. 
* * * + 

On Monday there followed the second critical mecting 

of Ministers, at which the purpose of M. Poincaré was 


to convince himself that if he reappeared as Prime 
Minister in the next Session he would have a sullicient 
backing, at least temporarily. In order to test the 


matter he announced his intention of resigning, and his 
eolleagues, as had been generally expected, unanimously 
begged him to remain. M. therefore, 
varry on for the present, but the Parliamentary scene 
will probably darken for him as the conviction grows 
that France is out of danger, and that he is no longer 


Poincaré will, 


the indispensable financial saviour. 
* * rs * 

The dispute about M. Poinearé’s tolerant treatment 
; 
all the parties of the Left, including the Socialist-Radicals, 
think that the Budget was too much mixed up with 
politics, and they have not abated their anti-clerical 
bitterness. Then the of 
will be heard of again. An easy pretext for an inter- 
pellation is provided by the recent attempt to assassinate 
the Public in the Finally, 
there is an extraordinary crop of financial scandals, 
several of them connected with the review Gazette du 
Franc. 
successful Bill for prohibiting members of Parliament 
from sitting on the Boards of a certain class of financial 
companies. On January 10th or 11th there will be a 
debate on the general policy of the Government, and it 
is by no means certain that M. Poincaré will be saved 
by all his Parliamentary address, nor by the memory of 
his great services. 


of religious associations is ready to break out again; 


grievances Alsace-Lorraine 


Prosecutor Colmar trials. 


One result of these seandals has been M. Poinecaré’s 


* * * * 

Details of the new £4,000,000 German cruiser show that 
once again Germany has profited by the War. Just 
as ruin forced her to reorganize her industry, so the 
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limitations imposed on her by the Treaty of Versailles 
have forced her to experiment in new cruiser designs. 
While keeping within the 10,000 ton limit the new ship 
will carry six 11 inch guns of a new pattern, which will 
fire at three times the rate of 11 inch guns in the War. 
Washington Conference cruisers of 10,000 tons carry only 
be able to stand un 
of 50,000 


8 inch guns, and would thus not 
against her. Her new Diesel engines will be 
horse power, though having only about one-sixth of the 
weight per horse power of former Diesel engines. The 
designed speed is twenty-six knots. Even the ‘ Rodney ° 
has only 45,000 horse power engines, though she is three 
times the size of the German cruiser. The Washington 
Powers are, however, building ships which will have a 
speed of thirty-two knots (British) to thirty-five knots 
(Italian). Again, the German ship will be able to main- 
tain a speed of twenty knots for a radius of 10,000 miles, 
which is about seven knots faster than the latest British 
cruisers can do over the same radius. 
%: * + 2 

The Special Committee of the Pan-American Conference 
has drawn up a Protocol of Conciliation for ratification 
by Bolivia and Paraguay. This is the first step towards 
a settlement of the territorial dispute about the Chaco. 
When we write Bolivia and Paraguay are still disputing 
the terms of reference to the panel of judges who will 
try to settle the dispute. Apparently both of them want 
to submit to the panel only the immediate question of 
the ownership of piaces on the frontier where the fighting 
occurred, and to leave till later (and perhaps to another 
tribunal) the decision as to sovereignty over the whole 
of the Chaco. The panel of judges is expected to sit for 
six months at least, and if it cannot produce agreement 
it will no doubt publish the facts and perhaps lay the 
blame where it is deserved. The Washington 
spondent of the Times says that the whole controversy 


corre- 


has suggested the desirability of some permanent Pan- 
American machinery for disputes of this nature. 
+ * # 

The between election and installation must 
always be a trying time for the President of the United 
States. It is the season of place-hunting, a form of 
recreation England. 


Krom a common-sense point of view it would seem that 


period 


which is mercifully unknown in 
no continuity of policy is possible with an administrative 
* General Post ~ following each change of President, but 
there is no getting past the barrier of the American 
Constitution, and the autocrat of the tabernacle—as 
one once irreverently described the President— 


It is reported that Senators 


some 
must suffer with the rest. 
and Representatives and members of the Republican 
National Washington like 
hungry wolves for the future holder of power and dispenser 
And the issues before the present Congress 
who thought 


Committee are waiting in 


of patronage. 
are of such importance that Mr. Hoover 
to escape his pursuers by his well-timed visit to South 
America—has been compelled to return and spend ten 
days in the capital, nominally for the purpose of reporting 
on his trip to President Coolidge. Tle may yet have to 
redeem his promise to hold a special Session for the long 
standing question of farm relief. If so (says the well- 
informed correspondent of the Times) the tariff-mongers 
will play fast and loose, and we may even see such a 
general upward revision of tariffs as to reduce America’s 
whole tariff policy to absurdity. 
: % * we 
The British railway companies, which lost £10,000,000 
in 1928, in spite of a cut of 24 per cent. in wages and 
salaries and a considerable reduction in the price of coal, 
are making a new bid for prosperity. They intend to 


introduce into Parliament as soon as possible (according 


to the Daily Telegraph) a Bill enabling them to undertake 


acrial transport. Perhaps we shall be able before long 
to buy a ticket at Paddington which will take us by train 
to Fishguard and thence by air to Dublin in half the time 
Journeys to outlying 


that the journey 
islands, such as the Shetlands, might be 
This follows on the experiments 


takes to-day. 
made in little 
more than twelve hours. 
of Atlantic liners, which have sent their mails in advance 
by aeroplanes catapulted from their decks. The Southern 
Railway Company is also experimenting in the use of steel 
with They are used in 


sleepers apparently suecess. 


Germany, and in all tropical countries where wooden 
sleepers would be destroyed by the white ants. 
* x * * 
The announcement that British broadeasting stations 
will adopt fresh 13th 
cause no concern among the wireless enthusiasts. No 


wave-lengths on January need 
change will be necessary in the existing receiving scts. 


On the contrary, there should be general satisfaction 
at the latest 


of which this is the outcome, for it illustrates on a minor 


development of Kuropean broadcasting, 
scale the process that is going on quietly at Geneva of 
organizing the world for peace. A “ war in the air” 
has, in fact, been arrested by international co-operation. 
For some time the technical committee of the Inter- 
Wireless 
problem of interferenc 


Union has been investigating the 


in the ether, from which relay 


national 
stations in this country, especially, have suffered. By 
its original Plan de Genéve (1926) this body allotted to 
each nation a certain number of exclusive wave-lengths, 
out of the hundred or so available, and also certain 
common wavelengths. 

% * # * 


The World Wireless Conference in Washington in 
1927, however, decreed a reduction in the supply of 


demand for 
The 


nationality sO 


wave-lengths for broadeasting, and the 


space has, of course, been steadily increasing. 


new scheme extends the principle of 
that in future one wave-length only will be allotted to 
each nation, to be used exclusively by all the relay 
stations of that country. <A feature of the Committee's 
report is the provision of a form of international control 
for ensuring the constancy of the nominal wave-lengths— 
that stability which is the first essential for broadcasting 
conditions as it is for trade and currency. 

* * * ¥: 
On anothe: announce that the total of our 
Aberdare Fund on Wednesday was £5,576 6s. 8d. We 
to explain the position 
Prime 


page we 


desire, in answer to inquiries, 
of our “ adoption” scheme in relation to the 
Minister’s pledge that the Government would contribute 


a pound for every pound subscribed to the Lord Mayor’s 


Fund. All the 
of allowing them to benefit 
promise are still under consideration, but it is hoped 
be reached within ten days. In 


ig adoption * schemes and the question 


by the Prime Minister’s 
that a decision may 
the meantime we shall press on with the work that we 
are doing on behalf of our readers, always hoping that 
their doubled in due 
Whether that is to happen or not, we shall in no way 
relax our efforts, trust that our readers will 
continue to support the Aberdare Fund with the same 
ind comradeship that they have 


contributions may be course. 


and wi 


remarkable generosity 


shown already. 
a * 


Bank Rate, 4!) per cent., changed from 5 per cent., on 
April 21st. 1927. War Loan (5 per cent.) was on Wednesday 
103: on Thursday 102}: a year ago 101j;,. Funding 
Loan (4 per cent.) was on Wednesday 90}; on Thursday 
week 90} : Conversion Loan (33 per cent.) 


was on Wednesday 79} : week 793; a year 


week 


a vear ago 3d;¢. 
on Thursday 


HYO 46 ge 
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Labour in the New Year 


with the highest hopes that 
for a reasoned and _ settled 
peace in industry. Only a want of imagination, or a 
want of boldness wholly inappropriate to the days in 
which we live, can deprive us of this incomparable boon. 
There have already been unnecessary delays in settling 
conditions of peace, but we cannot believe that the cup 
will be dashed from our lips, now that it is so near. 

The employers, as a whole, have been less forthcoming 
than the representatives of Labour. We must in justice 
begin, therefore, by congratulating the General Council 
of the Trades Union Congress on having entered into 
the Melchett-Turner discussions with an open mind and 
perfect good will. Everybody from a 
“ Capitalistic ” point of view is suspected of an ensnaring 
and calculated flattery when he ventures even to congra- 
tulate Labour; so we must make it plain that we con- 
gratulate Labour only because we are deeply convinced 
that Mr. Ben Turner and his colleagues are doing the 
very best thing for themselves. If the representatives 
of Labour as a whole have shown more solid common 
sense than the employers as a whole, it is nevertheless 
true that the inspirer and the directing mind of the 
peace policy has been a great employer—Lord Melchett, 
Under his guidance “ Imperial Chemical Industries ” 
has become the most perfectly rationalized industry in 
the British Empire. If the Melchett-Turner discussions 
bear fruit, rationalization will be the joint method of 
Capitalism and Labour. Upon rationalization the’ future 
of British industry will be based, and, we believe, very 
soundly based. It will require Labour to abandon certain 
long-established trade union customs as being entirely 
irreconcilable with the concentration organization 
and effort. But what Labour stands to gain by such 
concentration overwhelmingly out-balances the conces- 
sions of Labour in detail. 


: New Year opens 
we can remember 


who writes 


If we were Socialists, still clinging to nationalization 
though, by the way, a dwindling number 
of Socialists remain believers in this panacea 


as a panacea 
we should 
jump at rationalization as the shortest possible way to 
our destination. The life of a Parliament is terribly 
short for all that a Socialising Government would want 
to do. If they tried to nationalize all the means of 
production and exchange they could do very little in 
five years—at least if they found industry as it is to-day. 
But if there were already great concentrations of identical 
or cognate trades the problem would wear an entirely 
different aspect. The factors would be fewer and much 
more manageable. No Socialist compromises his Social- 
ism by coming to terms with Lord Melchett. He merely 
says “ Rationalization first, nationalization later.” We 
prefer to say “* Rationalization instead of nationalization.” 
But the first part of the road is the same for both. 

In a recent speech to “ Imperial Chemical Industries ” 
Lord Melchett did his best to remove the misgivings of 
some of his fellow-employers about the Melchett-Turner 
discussions. It is said that he has had considerable 
First of all, he pointed out that employers 
were not being asked to give their adhesion to every word 
of the resolutions. The resolutions only laid down agreed 
principles. Some employers have notoriously been 
frightened by the rumour that they were to be asked 
to bind themselves to employ only trade union labour. 
Lord Melchett made it plain that there was no question, 
and never had been, of thus pledging the employers. 
It is just as well. After all, out of some 14,000,000 
manual workers in this country only about 4,000,000 are 
trade unionists, 


success. 


————e, 





Jant 





Be ould h 


to 


labo 


; tolerate 


Another doubt among the employers concerned thy 
definition of a bona fide trade union. Lord Melchett’s 
answer was that the right definition of a trade unio 
must necessarily be that which has been given legal 
significance by various Acts of Parliament. According 
to this definition the Seamen’s Union is a bona fid 
union even though it has been expelled from the Trades 
Union Congress. And the new non-political Miners 
Union is also a bona fide union. 

Finally Lord Melchett said that the most important 
fact about the Melchett-Turner discussions was that they 
indicated a great change in the outlook of Labour, 
Labour now admits that it is bad for the workers when 
industry does not thrive. “ We have got away from the 
idea that if everything is controlled by the State every- 
body will be better off. We have got back to the idea 
that everybody in industry can take out of industry 
only what the industry can give.” Thus, there remains 
no idea that it is good policy to smash industry in order 
that Socialism may quickly replace Capitalism. 

It seems that the Federation of British Industries 
has already expressed its willingness to meet the General 
Council of the Trades Union Congress and to go into 
the details of The Confederation of 
Employers’ Organizations has apparently not yet made 
up its mind. But we hope to hear of a favourable decision 
within a few days. If the Confederation should not fall 
into line, it would surely live to regret it. Nor do we think 
that it would be forgiven by the public. Nobody respects 
honest reasons for holding back more than we do, but 
to carry the whole subject of co-operation a stage further 


co-operation. 


by entering into discussions on a larger scale is, after 
all, a step which can be retraced. A failure to take the 
step would be regarded as a failure in good will. 
Whatever may happen during the next few weeks 
we at least have the satisfaction of knowing already 
that there transformation of feeling 
both Immediately after the War the average 


has been a on 


sides. 


-employer thought that the obvious way to get industry 


on its feet again was to bring the abnormal wages of 
the War back to the then, 
every thinking employer has been impressed by the 
unprecedented success of America in reconciling high 
wages and low prices. 


normal. Since however, 


This miracle has been performed 
by standardization and the consequent mass-production, 
by the concentration of industries with the consequent 
reduction of overhead charges, and by giving the worker 
a direct share in both management and profits. The 
American workman has as much interest as his employer 
has in a large output, and generally in making an industry 
prosperous. 
to strike. 
On the top of the lesson from America has come the 
lesson in rationalization from Germany. The question 
before British employers now is in brief this. Will they, 
in return for the abandonment by Labour of obstructive 
trade union customs, and in return for a virtual guarantee 
that there shall be no more strikes, give up the habit 
of cutting wages, and try, on the contrary, rather to 
increase them? Will they abandon the practice of 
arbitrarily cutting rates in industries where there is 
payment by results? Will they give the workers a 
direct share in profits and throw down that ancient 
barrier which has divided the the 
manual workers ? If these conditions could be agreed upon, 
Labour on its side would, of course, have to keep faith. 
Not only would it have to do away with the dreadful 
loss of working time which used to be incurred, but it 


He seldom strikes because he has no reason 


management from 
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Myould have to say good-bye finally to pedantic objections 
It would also have to 
Pholerate the temporary displacements of labour which 
pre inevitable in the early of rationalization. 
Rationalization can, no doubt, be effected in a ruthless 


stages 


and anti-social spirit for the benefit of millionaires and a 
few shareholders, but such a policy would bring its 
own condemnation and its own deserved disaster. May 
the New Year rather bring with it that enlightened mutual 
forbearance which is essential in all common causes ! 


Belgrade and Zagreb 


T is just possible that the break-up of the Coalition 
Jugoslavia will bring an easement 
quarrel between the Serbs and 
a good sign that the Serb 


Government in 
to the long and sterile 
the Croats. It is at 
Democrats, who have caused Father Koroshetz’s Ministry 
to resign, are alive dangers of letting the 
quarrel between Belgrade and Zagreb continue. The 
Government was unfortunately 


least 


to the intense 


anti-Croat policy of the 
determined by the Radicals, who are by far the strongest 
We 
nust wait now to see whether good sense will resuit from 
certain when we write 


the four parties which formed the Coalition. 


a wholesome warning. It is not 
that the King will accept Father 
tion, but ‘even if Father Koroshetz 
mav feel that events have indicated a policy 


ment at Zagreb. 


resigna- 
he 


Koroshetz’s 
returns to office 
of appease- 


Everybody remembers the cause of the Croats’ present 
particular hatred of the Serbs. Last June M. Ratchitch, 
a Serb Radical, produced a pistol in the Skupshtina and 
shot dead two Croat deputies and fatally wounded M, 
Raditch, the Croat leader. The Serbs have 
long maintained such a posture of superiority and arro- 
ce towards the Croats that the Croats declared that 
he Government was behind M. Ratchitch. 
was a preposterous charge. The Serbs 
have the Croats sufliciently in subjection without want- 
ing to shoot them. When, the 
deliberately made by responsible Croat leaders, 
not to be wondered at that the Croat peasants firmly 
demonstrations 


famous 


gance 
the hand of t 
This, 


of course, 


however, accusation was 


it was 


furious 


believed it. The result was 
throughout Croatia, and a boycott, which is not yet 


ended, of the Skupshtina. 
The Government at Belgrade could easily have behaved 


with more tolerance in the presence of these manifesta- 


tions. For, after all, the Croats had received extreme 
provocation, and the heedless acts of men who believe 
themselves to be rising in righteous wrath should not 
be measured by a too precise standard. Unhappily 
the Serbs are the Prussians of Jugoslavia. They have 
maintained for themselves ever since the creation of 


the Triune Kingdom a heavy over-representation of their 
interests in the Skupshtina, have appropriated 
an undue proportion of civil and military appointments, 

they themselves taxation 
the Croats and Slovenes. It is not 
their patient and they certainly have 
not been with Croatia. They established a 
military Government at Zagreb, relations between 
Belgrade and Zagreb can hardly be It is 
as though two nations had resorted to a diplomatic 
‘grade has not yet even brought M. Ratchitch 
inter- 


they 


relieved of some 
the 


be 


and have 
at 


in 


expense of 
to 
patient 


nature 


and 
said to exist. 


rupture. Be 
to trial for murder, and this laxity 
preted at Zagreb as yet another proof that the Govern- 


is, of course, 


ment inspired his act. 

Impartial outsiders see faults on both sides and, that 
being so, they think that both sides will be to blame if 
some improvement cannot be got out of the present 
opportunity. At Belgrade there is, as we have seen, a 
dawning recognition of the grievances of the 
at Zagreb there have been several signs of moderation. 
which had 


Croats ; 


The hair-raising demonstrations, for example, 
been planned by Croats to take place on the birthday of 


the King, about three weeks ago, were kept within 
decent limits, chiefly, we may suppose, by the wise 
influence of M. Pribitchevitch. True, M. Pribitchevitch 


represents the Serbs who used to belong to Austria- 
Hungary, but he is a good friend to the Croats. He 
knows as well as any man that the only result of chaos 
in Croatia would be the triumph of those anarchical 
elements which, in the name of Communism, are always 
at work. Communists have a very intelligible dread of 
peasant prosperity. In Russia it is the extraordinary 
power of resistance, the inertiae, 
which has so far defeated Communism. In more than 
one Balkan country the “ Green Rising ’’—the 
power of a peasant democracy—is the most significant 
fact of to-day. The Croats will throw all their chances 
away, if they do not temper anger with a quiet shrewdness- 

Their demand for complete independence from the 
Serbs is nonsensical. It would mean the collapse of 
the Triune Kingdom and a general game of grab among 
the neighbours of Jugoslavia. It is possible that a4 
federal system might work, but the one certain thing is 
that the material unity of Jugoslavia must be preserved. 
That is as essential to the existence of Jugoslavia 
Lincoln perceived the preservation of the Union to be 
essential to America. Whatever the future solution may 
be, the state of affairs now is a sorry sequel to the yearn- 
ings of the South Slavs who ate their hearts out under 
the rule of Austria-Hungary. In those days they “ wept 
by the waters of Babylon,” but since the Great War 
gave them their opportunity to rebuild Zion they have 
seemed to be as unhappy as ever. One remembers with 
a sense of irony that in the earliest Home Rule 
debates in this country Mr. Gladstone used to cite the 
autonomy enjoyed by the Croats under Austria- 
as an example of what might be granted to 
Now Southern Ireland is settled; if she 
but Croatia remains as an 


vis of the peasants 


immense 


as 


degree of 
Hungary 
Ireland. 
any enemy it is only herself ; 
illustration of how unwarrantable Mr. Gladstone’s analogy 
was, and how often a change of allegiance proves to be the 
substitution of King Stork for King Log. The Croats, 
now that events are giving them a new opening, might 
imitate the good tactics of the Slovenes, who do not 
indeed like the Serbs but have made it a point of policy 
to “live” with them. 

There is another reason why 
should hasten to make an end of their enmity. 
credit is badly needed. No banker would accept as a 
good debtor a man who kept dawdling along the extreme 
edge of an abyss. Jugoslavia could do nothing more 
likely to create foreign confidence than first to 
compose the superfluous quarrel and secondly to negotiate 
a treaty of friendship with Italy. Little is known as 
yet about the proposal for a new Treaty with Italy, but 
it is not improbable that an attempt will be made to 
negotiate such a Treaty as the Treaty of Rome (which 
at present governs the relations of Jugoslavia and Italy) 
It has been reported 


has 


both Serbs and Croats 
Foreign 


her 


which will expire on January 27. 
that the Jugoslav Minister in Rome asked for a renewal 
of this Treaty and that Signor Mussolini replied that he 
would much prefer a new and wider Treaty. The 
Treaty of Rome does not even mention Albania, which 
is the main cause of friction between the two countries. 
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T is a matter of regret to humane Londoners that 
the City of London Corporation has never adopted 
the Ministry of Health's Model Bye-law 9B, which would 
introduce modern humane methods for the slaughter of 
animals. Recently those methods were made, in large 
measure, compulsory for Scotland, and they have been 
adopted by the London County Council, the Manchester 
Corporation, and many other important local authorities. 
It is to be hoped, therefore, that the City of London will 
not lose much more time in bringing its bye-laws up to 
the modern standard in this respect. 

There is, however, a method of killing which lies 
outside the ambit of the model bye-law referred to, for the 
Jewish method is expressly exempted from its provisions. 
The importance of this exemption will be realized from 
the fact that some 80 per cent. of the meat killed at the 
Islington abattoir is killed by the Jewish method, so that 
a large proportion of the home-killed meat consumed by 
Gentile Londoners must have been produced in this way. 
There is no great objection to the actual Jewish rite of 
shechita, which probably brings about unconsciousness 
very rapidly ; indeed, it was the most humane method 
known before the invention of the “ humane killer,” or 
pistol. 

The strongest possible exception is taken, however, 
to the preliminary casting operation whereby the animal 
is thrown into such a position that the shochet, or cutter, 
(a specially qualified Jewish minister) can properly carry 
out his task. The subject has already been discussed 
in the Spectator and is controversial, but there exists a 
strong majority opinion, both inside and outside the 
Jewish community, in favour of improvement in the 
existing methods of casting. Whatever may have been 
the case in ancient times, the operation involves very 
great cruelty to the more vigorous beasts under the 
conditions prevailing in a modern’ slaughterhouse. 

Kor many years Mr. Weinberg, a Jew of Leeds, has 
devoted himself to the development of an appliance for 
effecting casting without the infliction of fear or pain. 
He has had to struggle against an amount of apathy and 
obstruction which would have daunted any but the most 
determined of reformers, and the Jewish community has 
reason to be proud of his pluck and perseverance. Recently 
the rabbonim of the five Leeds congregations petitioned 
the corporation of that town to install the Weinberg 
Casting Pen in the public abbatoir. 

Early this year, after exasperatingly protracted 
negotiations in which every conceivable ground for delay 
had been put forward, Mr. Weinberg was able to demon- 


Restoring Self-Respect 


GREAT deal has been said about the money sub- 

scribed so generously by readers of the Spectator 
for the stricken folk of Aberdare. Scarcely anything has 
been heard yet of the large quantities of clothing that 
have been passed through the office of this paper for the 
benefit of those who need warmth for their poor bodies 
and footwear that will carry them through the winter 
mire dry-shod. 

Stacks of dresses, suits and overcoats, masses of under- 
clothing, mountains of boots and shoes, have arrived in 
crates, in hampers, in old trunks and portmanteaus, 
in brown paper parcels. At once they have been sent 
on to the Aberdare Central Depét. Here they are opened 
and sorted by helpers both enthusiastic and orderly. 
What specially delights them is the discovery of clothes 
which are not old but new. 


Humane Casting for Jewish Slaughter 





strate his apparatus in the Islington abattoir. A lanl 
adjudicatory committee was called together from ,)) 
over the United Kingdom, and the expenses of the trig 
were paid by the London Board of Shechita.  Unfo 
tunately, the course of events made it impossible for t} 
inventor to carry out private trials in the slaughterhous 
before the Committee met, and the demonstratio 
resolved itself into nothing better than an inventor 
experiment carried out in public. As was inevitable j 
these circumstances, the experiment indicated the nee 
for alterations in the design of the machine such 4 
mechanical strengthening, improvement in the contro 
and the provision of better means of removing th 
rarcases. The adjudicatory committee therefore adjourne 
without reaching a decision. 

It is a pleasure to record that the required improve. 
ments have now been made in a satisfactory manne 
Demonstrations have been taking place in a_ privat 
slaughterhouse in Leeds, and a representative of thy 
Spectator, who attended one of these demonstrations a 
well as the earlier abortive experiment, feels no doubi 
that the present design will commend itself to practieca 


men. The compulsory use of humane casting devices 
will, therefore, presumably be made the subject o! 
legislation if that course should become necessary, 


though it is probable that the existing law would bi 
suflicient if rigorously enforced. 


It would, naturally, be far better for all concerned il 


the Boards of Shechita would adopt the apparatus 
voluntarily. Unfortunately, their position is a litth 
delicate. They own no slaughterhouses, but merely 


regulate the ritual aspect of the Jewish slaughtering 
which is carried out at Islington and elsewhere under 
intricate Any 
the existing working arrangements made by the Boards 


commercial agreements. disturbance ol 
of Shechita will therefore call for courage in addition to 
good will. 
put forward for the total abolition of the Jewish shechita 
privileges, and the best defences which the Boards of 
‘Shechita could provide against such attacks would be the 
voluntary removal of all reasonable grounds for criticism. 


On the other hand, pleas have recently been 


In conclusion, reference must once more be made to 
the delays and difficulties which have been encountered 
in the past when the inventor desired to try out his 
machine or to submit it for adjudication. A considerable 
section of the public has now become interested in the 
Casting Pen, and great disappointment will be felt and 
shown if further pretexts for delay should now be put 
forward. 


and Hope in Aberdare 


For Aberdare, as Canon Lewis (the Vicar) tells me, “ is 
a proud little place, and many of us are not fond of old 
clothes. Please don’t blame us. Just as new clothes 
increase our self-respect, so old ones somehow detract 
from it. Our greatest joy just now is that so many of the 
Spectator parcels contain new jerseys and sweaters, new 
blankets, new shirts—-and of these we could do with a 
lot more.” 

And then he told me of a man who had come to see 


him an evening or two before, a dark evening; a man 
who had all his lite worked hard at what the Canon 


called “ one of the minor professions,” and had earned 
good wages, until the bottom fell out of the Coal Trade. 
Then with the rest he knew what it was to be hungry and 
have no food; to be cold and possess nothing but what 
he stood up in; and, when that wore out, to be colder yet. 
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On that dark evening he opened his coat, still kept well 
brushed in the hope of saving appearances; he had 
nothing on beneath it. 

“ Te is the kind of man,’ Canon Lewis went on, “ who 
would rather be found dead in a ditch than beg, but he 
had heard of the packages of clothes sent by the Spectator, 
and he wondered if...” 

He still wears the same coat, but underneath he has a 
warm shirt and a warm jersey. He doesn’t shiver now, 
and he is beginning to believe that after all something 
may turn up. The kindness of some friend at a distance 
has given him back both his self-respect and his capacity 
for hope. 

It would amuse you as well as warm your hearts to 
Here on these 


spend a morning at the Central Depot. 
There is 


shelves is what looks like a stage wardrobe. 
a scarlet hunting coat and cap, there are dress suits, 
there are flowered silk dressing gowns, there are even 
What, you ask, can be 
of 


use when there are clever Sewing Groups ready to cut 


Victorian capes and crinolines. 
the use of sending things like that? A great deal 
them up and turn them into serviceable frocks and coats 
and trousers for small girls and boys. Nothing is wasted 
that comes to Aberdare. Of that you can be sure. 
Every single pair of boots is on somebody's feet 


already. * We had 


a helper tells me. 


one pair that rather puzzled us,” 
“They were those boots that ski-ers 


Switzerland. Tlowever, a» man turned up just 


use in 
then who had a chance of restarting work but no boots 
fit to work in. He simply fell upon these. He said 


they were the very thing! That man went off happy : 


so do the girls going into service at a distance and the 
boys from the Training Centre who have jobs to go to, 
for they are fitted out You know 
what a difference it makes to young people to feel that 


with all they need. 


they need not be ashamed of their clothes, whether 
visible or not. 

The parcels, therefore, have relieved much real 
suffering, brought thankfulness into many hearts. And 
the grocery tickets have made a difference to many 


half-starved little ones—to their more than half-starved 
fathers and mothers as well. And the toys which all 
the children in the schools got “ from the readers of the 
Spectator,” the dolls and the trumpets and the trains, 


have gladdened many a home. So far, so good; but 
the future stretches dark and threatening still. How 


about the response to the suggestion that 1,500 families 
should be adopted by 1,500 subscribers who would 
undertake to send five shillings a week until Easter, 
and so, while the winter months last, take the edge off 
Aberdare’s distress ? 

Well, we have had a large number of promises from 
kindly, generous people. There seems little doubt that 
the scheme will come into operation. And these are the 
sort of difficulties it will do something to smooth away. 
Here are particulars of two families already provided for 
by a reader who offered a weekly sum as soon as our first 
appeal had been published : 

Two father 
employed for nearly two years. 


and un- 
They get £2 9s. between 


That has to keep the mother whose mind has 


breadwinners, grown-up son, 
them. 
given way under the strain of misery; two sisters, 18 
and 154, who look after the home ; 
Three older girls are in service 


four children at 
school, and the two men. 
and can just keep themselves. Nine people trying to 
6d. a week cach. 


far that 


live on 5s. Suppose we each ask our- 


selves how would towards our daily 


go 
expenditure ? 

In the next family seven people, father, mother, and 
making shift to exist on a 


The 


comes to §€1 


five children at school, are 
father’s 


Its. Out 
And if you could 


euinea a week. Just 3s. a week apiece ! 


Unemployment Insurance money 
| 


of that he has to pay 13s. a week Ir nt. 


see the neatness of that home and the mother’s thrifty 
contriving, you would say she is a miraculous manager. 
Those are two homes out of the fifteen hundred. Not 
specially hard cases. There are 1,498 just about as bad. 
Those are the people for whom we ask your help. Let 
us announce next week that all the 1,500 have been 


claimed, Your SpectaL COMMISSIONER 


Our Aberdare Fund—f5,576 6s. 8d. so far 


The following list represents subseriptions to the Specrator Aberdare Fund received up to the first post on Tuesday, 


January st, 1929. 


London, W.C.2) should be made payable to the Spvcraror Ltd., and crossed “ Aberdare 
To avoid delay, goods should be sent direct to The Hon. Secretary, Service Committee 
The distribution of the Specraror Fund is in the hands of a loca] 


a further consignment of parcels. 
Town Hall, Aberdare, marked “ Seprcravor Fund.” 


All remittances (which should be addressed to the Editor, The Spvcravor, 13 York St., Covent Garden, 


W.. We acknowledge gratefully 


Committee at Aberdare, the Chairman of which is the Chairman of the Urban District Council, the Hon. Treasurer is the 


Director of Education, and the Hon. Secretary, the Town Clerk. 


The need is urgent, and we would appeal to those who 


have not yet contributed to do so. 


Amount sent Amount sent. 
Name . « & Name £ ss. d, 
Colonel Brown wx 50 6 600CUO ‘In Memory of Ed 
Miss KE. M. Pee 1 0 0 ward ” A i Ww 0 0 
* a ae 25 0 O Adler Society 6 O OU 
Anonymous 7 Oo 0 An Oxford Uinider 
‘MM. H.C. F 20 8 0 graduate - 6 0 O 
Mrs. Johnstor . oe 60 @& G. M.,” Sheflield 6 5 O 
Trent College, Derby Mrs. M. Glanville 3 5 . 2 
shire is 19 O Dr. and Mrs. Blackwood 
Christmas Collections in Murray ea 5 65 O 
St. Marv’s Magdalen: Mrs. H.C. Howard 2 a 
Church, Crowmarsh, Sir Horace Rumbold 5 5 O 
Oxo m46 #3 Miss H. 8. Chamberlain 566 COO 
*¢ A. B md Family mum oO Ladv Mackellai 5 & O 
Leslie Harwood io 10 0 Thomas Cross 6 5 O 
A. L. Arnold Io 10 0 Pr. G.N 5 6 O 
Sir George Fowler ‘ 10 10 60 ACD. : 5.5 «OO 
Mr. & Mrs ( J H.C.C.,. N.( H.R.C, 
Sendell 110 0 and D.S.C. § §& ©O 
Ss. S.L 10 1 O Mrs. A. L. Arnold >» 56 O 
In Memory of J. St. Loe Kk. W. Arnold . = = 
Strachey 0m 0 0 * A Christmas Party 56 5&6 O 
C, Ww. Ce wper : wo” oO 0 F.C. 1. 8. 1216 5 » O 
Mrs. Williamson 6 8 @ W. J. Agnew 5 0 0 
Colonel H. M. Ridley Ww 0 O W. M. W.’ 5 0 0 
Hon. Lady Pakenham 10 0 0 Kk. C. Sewell 5 0 0 
Hon. H. T. GC. Swinglar 10 0 O Miss (. Carstairs 5.0 (U0 
Sir Hereules Read 10 YO Miss Fk. M. Moberly 5 0 0 








An mn nf Amount sent. 
Name. xm & Name £ s. d. 
Lt.-Col. J. S. Unthank 5 0 O Professor A. W. Mac- 
Mrs. Carson 5 0 O intosh Re 5 O00 
R. 8S. Pengelly a 0 0 Lady Arthur Lucas 5 0 0 
Mrs. David Reid 56 0 O HDS.” 5 0 0 
Mrs. Barman 5 0 O ‘TB fe % es a 
Miss Barnes a 0 8 Mrs. Egerton Hensley 5 0 0 
N. Ferguson : 5 0 O Miss W. Higgins i 5 0 0 
Mrs. Helen Batten 56 60 0 Rodenhaim Bish School 5 0 0 
Miss Katherine S. : a On Deenth Manern 5 0 0 
Saunders a 5 0 0 “BV.G 5 0 0 
Mrs. R. MeLaren 56.hU8lCUO RS. kK.” 5 0 0 
\. D. Joseph : ° oo Anonymous hc a 56 O Oo 
_: Bethune Duncan 5 0 : tx @ See Enna Pinnenh 5 0 0 
4 7ercee a 5 U8 Cf . < 
ye Morduunt ry O Christmas Day Collee- 
W. F. Money 5 0 0 tion in Bf. Andrew . 
KE. CG. Woodrow 5 0 0 Holborn, F.C, 412 4 
Miss Mullet 5 Oo O LL.M ° 3 3 0 
K. B. 5 0 O Mrs. A. J. Pell se 3 3 0 
The Jey Pr MI, { Miss Joan V. F. Lucas ..3 @ 
KFilleul > 0 0 Mrs. Nevill Dundas 3 0 O 
Kk. J. Boake 5 60 66 | CO. ©. Ovonsly 3.0 «0 
Mrs. M. A. Fitzmaurice 5 O OF - 54 ; ‘ ‘ae 3.0 0 
ot = ar 4 Pie 56 6(lOlCO Miss Marion Higham .. 3.0 «0 
Major General Sir J, Kk. Anonymous 3°00 «0 
& Lady Trotte: 5 0 O Belmont Congregational 
Hugh Arbut} 56 U O Church ‘a oo 2 18 10 
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| 
Amount sent. Amount sent. Amount sent. Amount sent 
Name. £8. d. Name. £ s.d. Name. £ 8s. d. Name. Sac 
Christmas Collection in Mrs. M. G. Longfield .., 1 1 © | Penygwesh Loeger .. 1 0 O| Rev. J. R. Duminelow 0 10 9 
Chaldon Church 29 Oj} J. W. Northeard es 1 1 0 | M.M. Heiden .. +e 1 0 0] From two people and a 
Mr. and Mrs. S. P. B. Edward G. Hawke .. 1 1 O]| Mrs. Mabel Marten ‘ 1 0 0 dog, Benenden 010 9 
Bucknill ee oe 210 O| “ N. K.’ oe 1 1 Of Mrs. L. C. Vilkington.. 1 0 Of] Miss A. M. Simpson 0 5 0 
Collections in North- Rev. M. C. F. Morris ee 1 1 Of M. F. Malcomson : 1 O O} Miss E. L. Allen 0 5 0 
leach Church, Glos. . > Poe Miss E. Tyrrell 1 1 Of J. H. Jackson .. ina 1 O O |} Anonymous 050 
Rev. H. C. L. Heywood 2 4 ©] Mr. & Mrs. H. Gardiner 1 1 Of Mr. and Mrs. F. M. L. St. Michael’s, Camber- 
Admiral John de M. “ D. and N, A,’ » 2S Dodd os on = ley, S. School 050 
Hutchison . oe 22 0 Japt. Hugh Pearson .. 1 1 Of R.C. Drew ~~ ba 1 0 OO] “ ML.” 0 5 Q 
Mr. and Mrs. James A. D. Wallace.. ° 1 1 Of] Miss E. M. Green ow 1 @ @] * B.W.P.” 0 5 06 
Bostock ee ee 2 2 0] Mrs. E. M. Markey .. 1 1 0] Miss D. Evans re 1 0 0] Anonymous 0 65 0 
G. F. T. Pearson «- £2.07 ee i - 1 1 0] Fs. oon oo -- 1 0 O| Eric C. Beard ie as 
Dr. and Mrs. J. F. Dow 2 2 O|]| Mrs. Newton a mz. * Fil ae 2 © OF” 0 5 0 
Vv. M. Ps _ ual P 2 2 0] Mrs. L. D. Kenyon- P. x. Richardson cae Dr. Mare us Haish 0 5 0 
“Cc. F “6 220 Stow .. ay wa 1 1 Of] A. J. Hawes .. se .¢ 81° 24 " , 0 5 06 
* Se ae ve es es 2 2 OO] W.G. W. Moore a ze. Miss Ww ‘hitaker. . 2. 1 0 O| Miss Grace L. 
Men A. F. E. Sanders. . 2 2 Of Miss Edith Morris re 110 * 5,6." ‘ » 6 6 Palethorpe .. a 0 65 0 
O. Williams 2 0 | Rev. John Davidson .. 110 L lew ri Tipping 1 0 0] Miss C. M. Mallet - 0 5 0 
Mr. and Mrs. V.S . Woods 2 2 Of]; Mr. & Mrs. E. H. Towns- ae” a 1 0 Of Rev. D. Graham Evans 0 4 0 
F. 1. Mae kintosh oe 220 ley a os 1 1 Of Mrs. , a, on 1 0 0] A Student os oe 0 3 0 
E. A. Bastow .. oe 2 2 0 | Colonel E. M. Lang 1 Ll Of] Anonymous .. oe 28 See” os ee 0 2 6 
Mrs. McGilluray oo 8239 01° R Bee | (te es 1 1 OF WV. os 1 0 O} Miss EF. Flackfield ms DB Ees 
“ Kirkdale” .. o¢ 220 * W.H.M.” ea na 1 1 0] Mrs. Willen Coe nen .. 1 0 Oj} Anonymous .. os 0 2 6 
J. 'T. Miles oe oe 2 2 O| “ Tiny-Angora ” ,; & Mrs. W. M. Braggins 1 00/]*D BP.” nw at i i 
5. O. Heywood -- 2 2 O| A. M. Guiland.. oe 2 | * An Ulster Woman”... 0 19 10 |“ L. bh. M.” - O 2 6 
Mr. & Mrs. E. Philip Miss H. M. Covkburn .. 110 Aunt kK.” we 017 0 | “* EMG.” ve a e 8 6 
Belben oe es 22 0 Miss M. G. Cockburn - 1 1 0] The Wicksted Carol Anonymous .. - @o3eé 
Anonymous - es 22 0 * Bucharest” .. 1 i 0 Singers per 015 O * Everwick” .. em os ese 
Dr. F. Whitby ane 2 2 0] Mr. and Mrs. C. Ransom 1 1 O7 J. W. Hildenny ne 010 6 | * Inasmuch” .. os 0 2 U 
R. L. Lancaster «»- 2 2 OJ] Miss Nancy E. Coles .. 1 t Of Mrs. E. Dodge » O28 6 
Miss L. Newton 2 2 O| Mrs. J. A. Neame 1 1 Of J. Wilfrid Staddon .. 010 6 The Fund Committee in Aber- 
James C. Nicoll os 2 0 10] A. Ellis Wynter = 1 1 Of A. Knaggs wo 010 6 | dare have now perfected their 
Lt.-Col. W. A. Sykes .. 2 0 0] 12M... ~~ £4 €271428 Hyalop Kerr .. 0 10 6 | arrangements for the local distri- 
Miss F. H. Chenevix Miss Ethel Davies aa 1 | Of Miss J. Salmond ,, 0 10 @ | bution of parcels, and readers 
Trench oe ee 2 0 O| Mrs. Peter Jones on Bk 6) RD. Pel i 010 © | Wishing to forward CLOTHING 
ws = a” lke oo 2 0 O| Mrs. Neild 110 * Anonymous ” a 010 9 | AND OTHER GIFTS IN KIND 
oy. Ze” 2 0 O| A. W. Kenrick 1 1 Of] J. G. Charton .. -- © 10 © | for our Aberdare Fund are re- 
raf Sa F. Cooper 2 0 0] A. H. Empson a BS OT} VV. F. ae oe -- 010 0 | quested to send them direct to 
Mrs. O. Huines and Miss . Paul L. Lane .. «a 2 2 OSS. -- 010 0 | the Hon. Secretary, Aberdare 
Minor ‘ 2 0 0] Anonymous 1 0 0 Miss A. M. Archer pe 010 © | Service Committee, Town Hall, 
D. J. Malcomson ee 200 Mrs. Ki Pe refval 1 0 O] Miss Helen M. Keinold 0 10 0 | Aberdare, marked * Spectator 
Anonymous 2.0 0} “RT. A 1 0 O]| Misses M. & J. Rosher 0 10 0 | Fund.” All cash donations 
Ernest Stansfield F 200 Anonymous ” a 1 0 OG] Miss P. Channer 0 10 © | (cheques, postal orders or money 
Rev. Lionel Goodrich. . 2 0 O}; “BK. v. 1 oO 0 Rev. W. W. Stromberg” 0 10 © | Orders) should be addressed as 
Rev. Richard Grant Ba ike + * 1 0 O | Anonymous ‘ oi 0 10 © | usual to the Editor, The Spectator, 
A reader of the Spectator 2 0 0 Paul W insloe-P hillipps 1 0 0] M. P. Worcester ee 010 0 | 8 York Street, Covent Garden, 
The Dowager Lady “4 * * 1 0 0] A.C. B. de Brisay .. 0 10 9 | London, W.C. 2 
Meyrick oe 2 0 O]| Mr. Butler Brooke 1 0 O]} A* Co. Armagh Reader” 0 10 0 Nore.—In order to prevent 
Mrs. wlement Allens .. 2 0 Of Miss H. A. E. Seymour 1 9 Of F. H. M. Mayman .. 0 10 © | possible Joss in transit, readers 
Miss Jessie Higham ., 20 0 ro Noldero 1 0 O | Canon G. W. Healy .. 010 O] are requested to send their remit- 
“sn &. 3. a” - 20 0 za Kk” " 2. 6&:*ei 6" "te a 010 0 | tances to the SpecraTorR office and 
Rev. G. H. Parsons .. 110 0 > From an Ulste ‘rman ” 1 0 OF Mrs. M. Price Williams 0 10 0 | not t& include thom in their parcels, 
Several of our subscribers have already responded to the invitation to provide a weekly sum for 1,500 families in Aberdare 


for a certain period. 


Miss E. M. Fairbrother, £13 (10s. weekly for two families for 6 months). 
Mr. Herbert Nicholson, £6 5s, (10s. weekly for two families till Easter), 
Mrs. R. Lawrence, £5 (5s. weekly for one family for 20 weeks). 

J. S. Rowntree, £5 (5s. weekly for one family for 20 weeks). 

Mrs. R. A. Norris, £3 5s. (5s. weekly for one family till Easter), 

J. A. Langley, £3 Ss. (5s. weekly for one family till Easter). 


A. &. 4. (Bo ton), £3 (Ss. weekly for one family for 12 weeks). 
wt “te Ae Poy Zs 3 (5s. weekly for one family for 12 weeks). 
“ W. BH. 8.,” £3 (60. weekly for one family for 12 weeks). 


Louis Greig, £: 3(5 8. weekly for one family for 12 weeks). 

Fred Hadley, £2 (10s. weekly for two families for | month). 
Miss Emily Buchanan, £1 5s. (5s. weekly for one family for 
“1. E. B.,” £1 (5s. weekly for one family for 1 month). 


5 wee ks ) 


By the generosity of our readers twenty-eight necessitous families are now assured of assistance for a definite time. 
Numerous packages of clothing received have been despatched to the 
will be distributed at once by the Organizing Committee. 


of 1,500 there remain 1,472 to be “* adopted.” 
Town Clerk of Aberdare, and they 











We publish below the first list : 


G. N. Murton, £1 (5s. weekly for one family for 1 month) 
Major & Mrs. Nigel Maxwell, £6 10s. (10s. weekly for two 
Easter). 

Mrs. & Miss S. M. Ashworth, £8 (10s. weekly for two families 
Mrs. R. W. 8S. Bishop, £4 (5s. weekly for one family for 4 month 
“ M. G.,” £3 10s. (Gs. weekly for one family for 14 weeks 

“ £.8.," £3 (4s. weekly for one family for 12 weeks). 

*W. R. CG. O.,” £1 (4s. weekly for one family for 4 week 

Mra Robie Uniac ke, £1 | 


families till 


for 16 weeks), 


weekly for one family for 4 weeks). 


Katharine Lady Baker- Wilbra tham, £1 (5s. weekly for one family for 4 
weeks), 
Mrs. lan Max Intyre, £1 (5s. weekly for one family for 4 weel 


Out 


Out of Great Tribulation 


wr we look close enough, the growth of a rose 
is as mysterious as the birth of a_ planct, 
Indeed, great things are easier to tell than small. The 
facts, for instance, concerning the transportation of 
one million five hundred thousand souls from Asia Minor 
and Eastern Thrace into Greece, could be stated very 
simply; but, once we begin to get glimpses of the 
sufferings of women, the courage of children, the endurance 
of men during that terrible uprooting, we feel it is 
indescribable, almost impossible, although it happened. 
The captivities of the Jews were small affairs compared 
to this. In the Dark Ages there were great migrations, 
but population was not then on its present scale, nor was 
the compulsion behind the movement so dire and drastic. 
These people were driven from the land of their birth. 
Many were starving and destitute. Some held dead 
children in their arms knowing not where to bury them.* 





Nations. (Constable. 


® The Greek Refugee Settlement : 
28. 6d.) 


Le aque of 


Into a undeveloped and 
staggering under a military defeat, these 
of thousands flooded in. What should we 
the whole population of Canada demanded maintenance 
in England ? 

That five Nations 
to the rescue with a loan and organizers. There is 
all their splendid work. Sir 


country of five million people, 
extra hundreds 
do if suddenly 


was vears ago. The League of 


came 
no need to recapitulate 


John Hope-Simpson and his helpers deserve every 
praise, but their labour would have been vain without the 
sterling qualities of the settlers themselves. How can I 


them? I [ will never 
have space to describe a tenth of what 
therefore plunge as quickly as wheels can take us (over 
shocking roads) into the middle of an Athens suburb, 
Kokkinia. We migtt see other suburbs, sich as Byron, 

Ilion, but Kokkiaia will do, for it in itself, 
containing thirty thousand installed refugees. 

My first impression was that the inhabitants (I am 


describe I begin with statistics, 


I saw. Let me, 


IS a ry 
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writing now only of the urban refugees) lived by taking 
jn each other’s washing, photographing each other, 
cutting each other’s hair (xar-aate was the delightful 
insignia of one “ High-Life” barber) and blacking each 
other’s boots. A dozen men and boys were waiting in the 
square to shine the shoes of their fellow refugees. 

How does this city of the penniless prosper? It is 
not a slum. Not a beggar is to be seen, either here or 
anywhere in Athens, except sometimes near the big 
hotels. 

Fifty Kokkinia housewives were whitewashing their 
front door-steps. Creepers and flowers were growing 
round every little house. There are three cinemas in 
Kokkinia and a dance-hall. 
built. There is a splendid hospital (financed by American 
money, however) and an excellent boys’ club. The men 
work in the docks or factories of the Piraeus, or start 
some business of their own, almost literally on a shoe 
The women make hats or carpets. They may 
eat only bread and olives. But they are content to wait. 
They may be (and some are) still wearing the clothes 
But nobody feels poor. In 


Two churches are being 


string. 


they took out of Turkey. 
this delicious Attic sunshine, with a background of blue 
Hymettus melting into the blue of heaven, everyone feels 
rich. There is sparkle and lightness in the air and in the 
faces of the people. 

There are poorer quarters than Kokkinia 
for instance, and other warrens which the the Commission 
These places are as 


Vrapetzona, 


has not yet been able to clear. 
overcrowded as our London slums and poorer. But 
there is little squalor to be seen and an almost unvarying 
optimism and energy. One tiny room I entered was 
completely filled with five very clean beds: three narrow 
ones for adults and two cots. Cooking for the five people 
was done in the only other room (little larger than a 
cupboard) in an old Kerosene tin converted into a stove. 
All the furniture had been made by the tenants. The 
woodwork was scrubbed white. The dresser carrying 
their few pieces of crockery was adorned with green fretted 
paper. <A goat tethered in a hutch about half the size of 
the house was well groomed and munched a newspaper 
with a sophisticated air. 

There are 850,000 of these urban refugees in Greece. 
A few brought capital with them and have started various 
industries: carpets, tobacco, wine, soap, pottery. The 
trade of the Piraeus and Salonika has risen, while that of 
Constantinople and Smyrna has fallen. The cost of 
housing 23,143 families in 18,450 houses has _ been 
£1,253,686. 

Of agricultural refugees there are 549,565. To found 
1,974 colonies for them and to distribute 2,030,232 acres 
of land (stocking it with 150,801 head of cattle, exclusive 
of sheep and goats, 24,783 carts, 58,987 ploughs, &c.) has 
cost £9.088,996. 
not a very typical one, for the soil is only suitable for 


I inspected one colony only and that 


viniculture and the settlers must support themselves at 
present by outside work, until their vines are grown; still, 
I was searching out the spirit of the people, not the 
technique of their husbandry. There are 108 families at 
Boyatti (it is on the way to Marathon from Athens) and 
they all come from near Konia. Clearance and plantation 


are going on apace. \ school is being built. The women 


make carpets. The men often work at Kephissia or at 
the Marathon dam, where a great work is in progress to 
supply Athens with good water. I asked one old man 
was glad to be friends and 
co-religionists at last. He shook his head : 


** What wouldn’t I give for the good old days of Abdul 


whether he among 


Hamid,” he said; “ we were rich and free then ! ” 
Granted that he was a laudator temporis acti, his 
judgment of the bloodthirsty Sultan should give us 


pause. Every elderly refugee will confirm my informant ; 
for them their misery began under the Young Turks. 

But was not their pain worth while, although they 
Out of the wrack of war they have 
won through at last to for themselves and 
prosperity for their descendants. Who would not be a 
young man in Greece to-day, standing between the past 
and future of such a country ? The frugality and energy 
of the Greek peasant are even more obvious than the 
For two years more 


may not admit it ? 
peace 


same qualities in his urban brother. 
these good folk of Boyatti must content themselves with 
bread, onions, olives, an occasional dish of haricot beans. 
In the summer they must vacate their houses and 
endeavour to Iet them to holiday-makers from Athens, 
sleeping themselves in the pinewoods near by. In the 
winter mercifully the sun shines most of the time and 
they can earn a few shillings by casual labour. They 
want cattle badly, but cannot as yet afford to buy them. 
Seeing these people so brave and self-reliant, one feels 
that Byron, who died for them, would erase with tears 
his judgment that “ all except their sun has set.” 

The general conduct of the refugees, both urban and 
agricultural, bears out what has frequently been stated in 
these columns with regard to our slums. Give people 
decent surroundings, and they will react favourably. Of 
the Greek refugees the number who are failing to repay 
their loans is very small. Some colonies, like that of 
Boyatti, cannot possibly meet their indebtedness for a 
few more years to come. The majority of refugees, 
however—say, ninety-five per cent. of those to whom 
loans have been made—are paying both interest and 
sinking fund, so that the British and American moneys 
as well as the advances of the Greek Government will be 
paid off by the settlers within fifteen years. 

Our people are not less ready to work than the Grecks, 
not less clean, and only less adaptable because their 
circumstances have been different. No Mediterranean 
blue is above our slum-dwellers, and that, of course, is 
one more reason why bad housing conditions should be 
impossible with us. The Greek Refugee Commission has 
provided land, built houses, and in some cases provided 
live-stock for 50,000 families 
our mining families who are in such sad straits in our 
country. The Greeks had small territories, little money 
and little time. We have a great Empire, world markets, 
Shame on us if we 


about the same number as 


and leisure, at least, to plan aright. 
cannot organize our resources and if by our neglect we 
waste the best wealth of any country: that of honest 
hearts and hands, 

F, Yreats-Brown, 


In Defence of American Women 


- MERICAN women are so spoiled,” is a common 
+ saying, and the usual remark in articles of which 
the only theme seems to be the price of their pearls, 
their desire for change, their nervous tension, their 
dazzling parties and their preoccupation with themselves 
to the utter exclusion of other people. But these are 
the wives of the millionaires, and even then only the 
frivolous of the species. Now the millionaires of America, 
though much in the 
minority, and it is no fairer to judge by the wives of 
millionaires than it would be, for example, to generalize 
about Englishwomen from the riders in the Row or the 
owners of boxes at the Opera. And, even then, one 
could write of the wives of those other millionaires, 
who take their wealth seriously, look upon it as a trust, 
and spend most of their time in personally superintending 
the charities which interest them. 

Are they spoiled? Do the writers know that there 


public eye, are in a microscopic 
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are many towns in America without one single, solitary 
servant, towns where all the women have to do their 
own housework, cooking, most of the washing, and 
usually the gardening? They do it cheerfully, com- 
petently, and swiftly. The American woman’s standard 
of housekeeping is the highest I have seen (at close 
quarters) in any part of the world ; comfort, cleanliness, 
light, food, and warmth are made matters of thought, 
and she brings to her problems her fresh, eager mind 
anxious to do the best for her family in every way. Her 
standard of warmth is a trifle high in some parts of 
America, I admit, for my British lungs, but otherwise 
her housekeeping, with its balanced meals, is delightful. 

Naturally, she has every mechanical contrivance to 
help her, but, however many buttons she has had installed 
in her house, she has to be there to push them in and 
out. Houses do not run themselves, though the com- 
petent American woman sometimes makes me_ think 
they do. Morcover, these labour-savers are costly, and 
when they are installed in small houses, those little 
houses belonging to professional men with fixed and 
unexpanding salaries, each of them has been bought 
after years of saving. A good deal of “ doing without ” 
could be written into the history of every new comfort. 

For the ordinary American is not rich, and I wish 
to say this very clearly. Salary or income may be larger 
than that of his opposite in England, but his expenses 
are bigger; and that is why, were he living in England, 
his wife could have one servant, possibly two of them. 
The wife of the ordinary middle-class American cannot, 
then, in the nature of things, be spoiled. Certainly 
her children are a help to her very soon. That rather 
terrifying young citizen with the weird garments, coatless 
and hatless, who rushes past you on the side-walk on 
his scooter, defying the law and yelling at the top of his 
voice, face and has brushed his 
hair since he was three years old. By the time he is 
seven years old he is a handy man in the house, with 
chores to do, which he really does. Then, take the little 
girls with wise mothers. (I am not thinking of the 
children of badly assorted parents, who have miserable 
homes, and who spend all the time they have money 
for in the movie-talkies ; in England we know all about 
them, just as we know about the number of divorces 
I am talking about the children in well- 


has washed his own 


in America. 
adjusted homes, with decent, happy parents, where there 
is a home life, and where there is a background. Such 
homes exist by the million, though to read the news- 
papers one might not think so.) At the age when her 
little English cousin is having her hands washed for her, 
and her frock buttoned, Maimie is promoted—note the 
word—-to setting the table and tidying away the odds 
and ends after meals. Just last week a little friend of 
mine, aged eight, whose mother was called to a sick-bed 
out of town, cooked and served dinner for herself and 
her professor father. Her father lifted the pets from 
the gas range to the table; honesty compels me to add 
that they dined in the kitchen, and ate their steak 
stew and vegetables out of the dish it was cooked in, 
But she served a three-course dinner and between them 
they made coffee. 

And that is why American women do their house- 
keeping so deftly and with so little fuss. They have 
always known how. They have grown up without 
servants, and it has never occurred to them that there is 
anything derogatory—or splendid about housework or 
cooking. Everybody does it. 

When they are ill, they have to go to hospital, to 
get the care that an ordinary Englishwoman in the 
same station of life would get from her servant as a matter 
of course. or else they have to be tll as best they can at 
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home. Neighbours very good and kind. In fact, 
one of the surprising things about home illness in America 
to me at first was the way that friends cooked and took 
in dainties to the sick. When we lived in England, 
if any of my friends had brought me in a jug of soup, 
and a sweetbread stewed in milk, my feelings would 
have been mixed. The meal would have been flavoured 
too highly by My Lady Bountiful for my palate. But 
here, where a woman is dependent on her husband’s 
cooking, or on her children’s, she is only too glad of the 
custards and cream soups that her friends arrange among 
themselves to bring her at 
after a few days of a mother’s illness, the husband and 
children have enough to do to get the meals for themselves, 
without cooking dainties for the sufferer. 

If anybody has ever seen an American woman of the 
professional classes ill at home, with nobody to change 
sheets, answer the telephone, 
or the American equivalent 
home, that person will never 
of American women as being 

The American 
hostess, sitting at a perfectly appointed table, dispensing 
delicious food to her friends, with apparently every- 
thing she wants, talking of her trips abroad, past and 


stated intervals. Besides, 


give her a cup of tea— 
until the children come 
again think of the bulk 
spoiled. 


woman, a well-dressed and gracious 


future, gives the visiting Englishman or woman a feeling 
that she really has too much, and she is therefore to a 
certain extent responsible for this misrepresentation. 
Her overseas guests—especially English lecturers who 
do not realize 
the table, 
and that the woman who waits so deftly is there at so 
the 


it is for the prosaic reason that 


only see the bright side of the picture 
that she has cooked the meal herself, has set 
much the hour, and that when hostess excuses 
herself for a moment 
she has gone to pay her, so as to let her go the moment 
the last fork is washed. 
daughter big enough to wait, and one competent to 
The 


wonhtanh 


And, of course, if she has a 
dish up, there will be no outside help employed. 
reason the American 
talks so much 
is surely that she works so hard at home. 


ordinary housekeeping 


about the good time she has abroad 


A. A, ADAMS. 
In a Chinese Restaurant 
TEX\HERE are tastes in Chinese food which are never 


found in any European cuisine—rich flavours, the 
secret of which a French chef would give his eves to 
Europeans, it is true, thoroughly dislike 
but on the whole it may be said that the 


most foreigners about Chinese dinners is 


know. Some 
Chinese food, 
complaint of 
that they are 

Let us go and have dinner in a first-class restaurant 
in Peking. 
One is led by a bowing, smiling gentleman through a 


too long. 
The entrance is not at all prepossessing. 
short passage full of people who seem to have nothing 


better to do than lounge about watching 
come in, or talk to the private rickshaw coolies, who 


everyone 


are having their meal while their masters are at dinner 
And then on beyond one enters a big courtyard, 
numberless 


inside. 
full of nsise and bustle, 
little doors, each leading into a private restaurant, and 
If your 


round which are 
a balcony with more doors leading out of it. 
guide thinks you are a grand person he will take you 
upstairs to one of the rooms leading off the baleony— 
if not, you will be shown into one on the ground floor. 

The first thing to do is to wash your hands and face 
with a steaming towel. By this time the nuts and 
tea have been brought in, and while dinner is being 
prepared (either @ la carte or table @héte) you can nibble 
Then come the hors doeuvres—four or five 


and sip. 
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and the meal has begun. But no, there is 
one thing more. If there are any Chinese in the party, 
everyone must sit in order of seniority. One man 
(obviously much older than anyone else) is guided 
towards the place of honour; but when he realizes 
what is happening, he backs quickly away. There are 
more bowings and guidings and smilings, and eventually 
he is steered into the seat of honour. And then the 
whole process is repeated for the second man, and so 
on till everyone is finally installed. 
are a pair of chopsticks, a 
small bowl about the size of a teacup, a china spoon 
with a short handle, and several squares of paper. With 
these latter everyone sets about wiping his bowl, chop- 
sticks, &e., and not till this is finished does the meal 
begin. Everything is taken from the common bowls 
in the centre, mouthful by mouthful, with the chop- 
sticks, and either eaten at once, after being dipped into 
one of the many sauces on the table, or else put into 
the rice bowl, which generally makes its appearance 
beside cach visitor early on in the meal. The hors 
d'oeuvres may consist of all sorts of things, but the most 
usual are bean curd (a very strong tasting food, rather 
like a cream cheese to look at, which is eaten in tiny 
pieces as a kind of spice), cold chickens’ feet, liver, and 
various sorts of raw or cold vegetables. 

Long before one has finished with the hors dW oeuvres, 
The Chinese always seem to 


dishes 


In front of each person 


the first course comes in. 
think it polite to bring in fresh dishes before the guests 
tired of the thus often finds 


trying to eat some chicken before 


have last ; one 
oneself desperately 
it gets cold, while not being able to resist having a go 
at the apple fritter which has just come in steaming 
hot. 

One of the most delicious of Chinese dishes is black-eggs, 
These are ordinary hens’ eggs that have been buried 
in the earth for several months, or even years. Naturally 
they taste rather strong, but not with the taste of an 
in fact with quite a special flavour 

world. Sharks’ fins provide 
These are long, thin, jelly-like 


grown 


ordinary bad egg, 
like nothing else in the 


another great delicacy. 


things, about the size of French beans. They are 
‘overed in a thick brown sauce, with a curiously bitter 
flavour, and taste of very little else but the sauce— 
n fact, they are not nearly so exciting as they sound. 


But the greatest delicacy of all is birds’ nest soup. This 
is really made of birds’ nests, only these particular birds 
build their nests of sand and mix a tremendous amount 
of saliva with it, and it is principally the gelatinous 
saliva that is used for the soup, which tastes like chicken 
broth. It is a great compliment to your guest if you 
give him birds’ nest soup in China. 

Besides these special dishes, mutton, chicken, beef, 
pork, and above all, fish, are served in a never-ending 
variety of delicious ways. One very good dish is apple, 
with a kind of toffee poured over it. It has to be eaten 
very hot or else the toffee hardens so that you cannot 
get it off the plate even with a knife. A dish that is 
sometimes given early in the meal is sweet soup made 
of lotus seeds, .so good that it does not disappoint even 
distant visions of Greek mythology and 
Tennyson. When soup arrives, the china spoon is used ; 
it has defeated the chopsticks, and they are put down. 
Only two kinds of wine are drunk. Both are 
hot —one is a very intoxicating white wine with a strong 
rather unpleasant taste; the is a_ yellow 
like sherry, of which one can drink almost any 


those with 


served 


and other 


wine, 
amount without feeling the effects. 

When dinner is over, one sits meditatively chewing 
spices until a servant brings in the hot towels, when 
every one wipes his hands and face with 


once more 


them. Then comes the time for leave-taking. More 
bows and smiles and praises and depreciations are gone 
through, and finally every one goes out into the courtyard, 
where now a high-pitched voice is singing to the twang 


of a guitar. Joux DuGpa.e, 


Correspondence 


A LeTrer From OSLO. 

[To the Editor of the Specravor.] 
Sir,—The last few months of this year have, in a sense, been 
different from all similar periods before. Usually we talk 
nothing but books from October to Christmas when the pub- 
lishing season rages at its worst. But though books—many 
books—have been published this year also, they seem to 
have faded into the background because there have been other 
and more important matters calling upon our attention. Not 
even the Municipal Elections could divert our interest, for 
though, as usual, something like 80 per cent. of the electorate 
went to the polls (we expected Labour to improve its repre- 
sentation at the expense of the Conservatives—as they 
did), we voted in a half-hearted way only, with an abstract 
air and a diflident manner. Not all the loud speakers and 
films and motor cars of the political parties could arouse our 
enthusiasm as of old. 

The Theatre has been foremost in people’s minds. We al) 
feel that the National Theatre is in danger, that heavy breakers 
are swirling round it, and that something has to be done. It 
has been losing money steadily, and the Oslo Council has had 
to help it in various ways. They put up Young Woodley, but 
though the production was an excellent piece of work, the 
* full-house * boards were conspicuous by their absence. They 
produced Hamsun’s Livel i Vold, which was another excellent 
piece of work, but the Theatre stood nearly empty. And 
then, a few days ago, at considerable expense, they produced 
The Tempest, which resulted in widespread protests both from 
the critics and the public in general. It was a poor performance 
in many ways, and on the second night a party of students 
greeted it with boos and catealis. They felt that with so many 
modern plays available this was no time to play Shakespeare. 
They felt also that it was too bad of our leading actress, Mme, 
Dybwad, who has been the mainstay of the Theatre for many 
years, to insist upon playing such an unsuitable part as Ariel— 
unsuitable because the actress is over sixty years of age. My 
mind went back to a performance of The Merchant of Venice a 
vear or so ago, which was also wretched, and I began to 
wonder whether our National Theatre really understands 
Shakespeare. But then I remembered their performance of 
Hamlet last year, a performance which critics of all nationali- 
ties acknowledged to be one of the best they had ever seen in 
Subsequently the Norwegian Hamlet-—Mr. 


any country. 
played his part in Stockholm and Gothen- 


Ingolf Schanche 
burg and achieved a wide popularity. 

We take the Theatre seriously in Oslo. 
fire a brand-new theatre —Det nye Teater 
February Ist, with some of the best of the National Theatre 
personnel. And people ask what is going to happen to the 
National Theatre which Bjornson created, and 
which has played a vital part in the nation’s literary life. 

But there is even more to worry us, good citizens as we are, 
Det nye Teater has raised some very important aspects of 
Town Planning by building some ninety feet high in a narrow 
Some of us are 


To add fuel to the 


opens its doors on 


Ibsen and 


street, and by painting its facade green. 
revolted at the sight of the building; others hail it as a 
striking example of the New Architecture (with capitals). And 
the whole question of Town Planning in its widest aspect is 
immediately opened. An iconoclast here wants to raze a 
cherished building to the ground because it is unsightly ; a 
build a combined Concert House and 
the kindest 
contradiction ; 


and 


wants to 
father turns against 


zealot there 
Picture Palace ; 
becomes purple with wrath at the slightest 


son: man 
peaceful matrons are carried out foaming at the mouth ; 
the newspapers are filled to overflowing with articles and illus- 
trations of how Oslo might look. 

Even Amundsen was, for a time. pushed into the back- 


ground. But the arrival of twenty-eight Italian motorists 
from Milan on the night of December 11th, in order to do 


honour to his memory on December 14th (the day when he 
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reached the South Pole seventeen vears ago) straightway 
brought the man to the fore again. The two-minute silence 
on that day, when, promptly at noon, all flags were dipped. 
yas indescribably impressive. And the fact that the sky was 
overcast and that a keen Arctic wind was blowing icy gusts 
from the north, seemed to add to the solemnity of the moment. 
The awarding of the Nobel Literature Prize to Mme. Sigrid 
Undset did serve to bring our minds back to books again. And 
when Mme. Undset, in an interview with a Stockholm news- 
paper, was asked what she thought about the younger genera- 
tion, said ** I sometimes think they have had parents who were 
misfits,” the younger generation felt that here at last was a 
Daniel come to judgment, even among Nobel Prize winners. 
Naturally we are all very proud that for the third time the 
Literature Prize has been awarded to a Norwegian. First 
Bjérnson, then Hamsun, then Sigrid Undset. And let us hope 
a fourth will soon be added, as it is understood that the name 
of Olav Duun has also been mooted. Talking about books, 
Conrad appears just to have been discovered in Norway. I 
do not mean that none of us have ever read Conrad ; but this 
year the first Norwegian translation of a Conrad romance has 
appeared. Strangely enough, the Nigger of the Narcissus has 
been chosen to introduce Conrad to the Norwegian public ; 
but, naturally, in a seafaring nation, the translation achieved 
immediate and striking success. I hear that further volumes 
are being translated. Wells’s The World of William Clissold 
has also been translated and is doing very well. The Outline 
of Ilistory, by the way, appeared last year, and the great 
demand for it surprised everybody, including the publishers. 
Recent developments are bringing us into ever-increasing 
contact with London. The trade connexions between Great 
Britain and Norway have always been strong, and now the 
financial connexion is also rapidly increasing in importance. 
A not insignificant number of Norwegian industrial enter- 
prizes are now being financed in England, in some cases on a 
short term basis, while in others the interest is of a more per- 
manent and long-standing nature. It cannot be doubted that 
London is finding this association profitable, and this is only 
to be expected because industrial capital has always been so 
short in Norway that very many things which it would seem 
ought to be profitable have not been attempted. Then, too, 
extensions of existing industries are being planned and 
modernization and rationalization with the aid of British 
‘apital is proceeding apace. The whaling industry, in par- 
ticular, is the subject of a wholesale invasion of British money 
under the impression that it constitutes an everlasting gold 
mine, from which huge profits may be tapped without very 
great effort or outlay. Nothing could be further from the 
truth, and though profits in the whaling industry are no doubt 
considerable in certain years, the risk is so great and losses 
occur so frequently that only the most spewalative-minded 
person, who knows full well that he may lose his money, should 

take part in an enterprise of this kind.—I am, Sir, &c., 

Your Os_to CoRRESPONDENT. 
December 17th, 1928. 


The Cinema 


“Tur Loves or JEANNE Ney.” Ar THE PICCADILLY 

CrinemMA.——“ Tue Parrior.”. Ar THE PLAza. 
Tut New Year opens with the general release of one of the 
best films made during 1928, The Loves of Jeanne Ney, a 
Ufa production, which is probably being shown this week 
at a good many cinemas in the British Isles. 

Jeanne Ney is the daughter of a detective in Russia. When 
the town in which she lives is captured by the Bolshevists 
she is helped to escape by her Bolshevist lover and his friends. 
Jeanne arrives in Paris at the office of her uncle, who is also 
a detective. One day a most sinister-looking individual 
(admirably played by Fritz Rasp), whom Jeanne had known 
as a spy in Russia, appears at the oflice in the guise of a 
French Count. The Count, in an almost unbelievably cruel 
manner, proposes marriage to Jeanne’s cousin, a blind girl 
(played by Brigitte Helm), the heiress of a large fortune. 
But while she is trustfully caressing his hand the Count 
makes advances to Jeanne. The plot thickens. Jeanne’s 
lover arrives in Paris. The detective agency is engaged to 
And a fifteen-carat diamond, which is discovered in a parrot’s 


gizzard. But before the diamond has been handed over 
to its owner it is stolen from the office. The next morning 
a photograph of the Bolshevist appears in all the morning 
papers as the thief and assassin. The story works up to a 
pitch of breathless excitement, culminating in a crisis in a 
railway carriage—a masterpiece of filmcraft. 

From every point of view The Loves of Jeanne Ney is a 
good film. The acting is excellent ; Fritz Rasp is fascinatingly 
repulsive, Jeanne is charming, Brigitte Helm plays a diflicult 
part with distinction, and the minor characters have been 
just as carefully cast. Technically the film is also admirable, 
though at the beginning it is a little difficult to follow the 
plot—this is probably due to bad cutting; as the story 
develops, so does the manner of its telling improve. It is 
a film well worth seeing. 

At the Plaza, Emil Jannings’ new film, The Patriot, is 
being shown, a Paramount picture, directed by Ernst Lubitsch. 
It is the story of the last days of the reign of Paul I. of Russia 
and of his assassination—a story which has lately been 
dramatized more than once, and rightly so, for it is a great 
tragedy. The film has been adapted from Mr. Alfred 
Neumann’s play. 

The acting of Jannings is superb. From a pathetic frightened 
child, suspicious of his food, not daring to sit on a chair without 
looking behind it, to a tyrant with the fierce cruelty of madness, 
and then again to a child teased and wooed to a more tractable 
mood, trusting implicitly in his friend Pahlen, Jannings 
gives us an almost too realistic study of Paul I. It is a most 
moving performance. Pahlen is played with dignity and 
charm, and our pity is divided equally between the some- 
times ingenuous Paul and the patriot Pahlen. 

The spacious setting in the Winter Palace, with its massive 
earved-oak door, its long polished corridors, its severely 
furnished rooms, and the snow-covered city of St. Petersburg 
intensifies the grim dignity of the theme. One forgets 
Hollywood and remembers Imperial Russia. The Patriot 
is without doubt the best American film which has been 
shown in London. CELIA SIMPSON. 


A Hundred Years Ago 


Tne “Spectaror,”’ 38RD JANUARY, 1829. 
THe Books OF THE SEASON, 
It is now some weeks since we have had almost anything sub- 


mitted to our notice besides works of fiction: the practical evil 
of which is, that the sight of a novel becomes so odious that we 


apprehend we may sometimes be induced to do less than justice 
to those which come last. We are far from despising this class of 
writing: on the contrary, we deem it the source of much innocent 
amusement, and it may be made the channel of a knowledge of the 
world: novels may prove guides in morals, and present us with a 
fund of agreeable and useful information respecting the manners, 


habits, and institutions of foreign lands. Our objection applies 
solely to the extraordinary contiuence of talent to this department, 
to the neglect of more important modes of communicating intelli- 
gence, and the studies better calculated to lead to useful discoveries, 
to the advancement of knowledge, to the increase of the permanent 
happiness of mankind. 

MEDICAL SCIENCE. 

Among the reforms contemplated by the French Government in 
the medical profession, is one, that no physician or surgeon under 
thirty, or more than sixty years of age, shall be allowed to prescribe 
or operate in the hospitals. 


Poetry 
The Call 


STRANGE, that a barn, and a cow 
Knee-deep in nettle-foam, 

Should call my ambitious thoughts 
So quietly home : 

Bow down my brain under dreams 
Of simple troubles, and themes 
Built of tragical memories of youth 
Whispering close, like truth, 

Like childhood, ** Come ! 

My little one ; poor, dumb 

Little one, seeking your home !” 


RicHard Crurgu. 
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“Spectator > Conference 


for Personal Problems 


Health—I, 


[The Specraror Conference offers to readers a service of 
advice on personal problems in which they would like impartial 
help. The Editor has appointed a committee, the members of 
which ave themse ves engaged in the practical work of life; in 
vne way or another they have met, and are meeling, a great variely 
of problems in their own experience. They do not wish to be 
authorities ; but they give their good will and 
to all questions which are referred to them. 
they are 


regarded as 
their knowledge 
Readers’ inquiries are dealt with in strict confidence ; 
seen only by members of the Conference, and they are answered 
by private Letters should be addressed to the 
Conference on Personal Problems, c/o the Sprcrator, 13 York 


correspondence. 


Street, Covent Garden, W.C. 2.| 

Distress can make us ill. Illness can reinforce our distress, 
When we try to grapple with the situations of life, and at the 
same time we are suffering from bedily exhaustion, fatigue, 
headaches or more serious maladies, we are apt to feel a double 
If one problem were away, the other would 
As it is, they add difficulty to 


discouragement, 
be so much easier to handle. 
difficulty. 

The interaction of distress 
* vicious circles.” There is probably no neurosis without a 
It becomes more 


and disease is the gravest of all 


corresponding bad condition of the body. 
clear with all psychological research that there is no physical 
ailment which does not owe something to our mental condi- 
tion. Pain itself is psychological. Hxperiments in hypnosis 
and suggestion show that sometimes, even in the most morbid 
physical conditions, pain can be absent. We need not ascribe 
the immediate cause of disease to the soul, but we can often 
prove that disease has been made more severe by the mood 
in which it has been met. 

Moreover, when an individual has become diseouraged in 
facing the problems of his life, we can always trace a ~* flight 
into illness.” further efforts. Ie 
can now produce a convincing reason for his failures. If he 
had been healthy. things would have been different ; but too 
much cannot be expected sick Euripides 
makes Medea, in despair at the blow which Jason has given 
to her prestige, ~ lie down, and take no food, and give her 
This type of reaction is too frequent 


Illness excuses him from 


from a man. 


body over to her pains.” 
to need many examples. 
in his own behaviour, in his temptations. or, at the least, in 


Kveryone has encountered it, 
the behaviour of some of his acquaintances. 

The ways in which a bad physical condition can be made 
and, if they were quite con- 
Let me give two 
digestive tracts 
The swallowing of air is 


severe are multifarious : 
might call them very cunning. 
People 
* air-swallowers.” 


more 
scious, we 
striking instances. with inferior 
often become 
presumably designed to relieve the bad condition. It 
in precisely the contrary way. keeping up a perpetual strain 
on the digestive organs and leaving them with no chance of 
recovery. An plainer case can be taken from the 
common methods of meeting insomnia. If we looked impar- 
tially at these methods, they would seem to us obviously 
We keep changing our postures 
Some 


acts 


even 


designed to keep us awake. 
in bed. We exercise our minds by counting sheep. 
people woo sleep by getting out of bed and walking up and 
the Others known to make 


themselves cups of tea, or to eat meals, during the course 


down room. have even been 


of the night. 


Of course. these rituals succeed from time to time, 
After we have kept ourselves awake sufliciently 
through the 


mathematical problems, we may give ourselves license to drop 


nas 
by going 
incidents of the day or by working out a few 
If some insomniaes gave up their long-tested 
gy ! gz 
deeply puzzled 


off to sleep. 
devices for keeping awake, they might be 
what to do without them and stay sleepless still longer out of 
despair. In all cases of 
ourselves what reason the patient can have for wishing to feel 
Fatigue can offer a very powerful justifi- 
unusual 


nervous insomnia we should ask 


tired the next day. 


cation for shelving diiliculties or for demanding 


consideration. 
The approach to helping a psychic condition from the 


physical side can rarely be made by dealing with a single 


It is astonishing to realize how deeply body and 
The state of a man’s health is a work 


syinptom. 
soul are interwoven. 
which taken him years of preparation. Innumerable 
activities have entered the the 
food he ate, his bodily habits, his carriage and his postures, 
the emotions he has encouraged and those he has inhibited. 
All these, and hundreds more, entered into the Greek concept 
We have borrowed the word as our English diet, 
The physician's 


has 


into it way he breathed, 


of diatta. 
but we have sadly restricted it in meaning. 
real task is to deal with the whole * stvle of living ~ 
patient; all the which he 
inappropriate uses or creates unnecessary strains. 


of his 
ways in puts his organism to 

The complexity of the problem may be seen by considering 
how useless most panaceas are for affecting the whole * style 
It is probably true that every bad condition of 
Deep 


of living.” 
body or soul is accompanied by mistakes of breathing. 
help to these mistakes. 

improve 


breathing exercises remedy 
They will not the 
There are idiosyncrasies of eating or of feeling which they 
A man may be suffering from lack of 


may 
necessarily whole condition. 
will leave untouched. 


physical exercise. Provided the other mistakes of his * style 


of living ~ are not corrected, he may just as easily over-exert 
himself as improve his health by artificially conquering his 
inertia. 

The problem would seem insoluble except for one fact. 
Hiow insoluble it can seem we know from those people who 
drugs, exercise, fasting, Christian 
therapy——and find no 
improvement from any of them. The fact which helps us 
the aggravating factors by which 


try a score of remedies 
Science, auto-suggestion, electric 
towards a solution is this : g 

our * styles of living ~*~ can torment our bodies have always a 
common basis. We make the same maladaptation in many 


different ways, and it is possible to find the correlation between 


them. Relieve the central error and our organisms will 
adjust themselves into a better functioning. 
Health is an ideal: and perfect health is an ideal which 


no one can attain. There is no abschite standard of health. 
Every organism has its own limits of functioning, its own 
* normal” condition; and it is the competence of the indi- 
vidual body, with its own limits and peculiarities, which we 
wish to procure. One correspondent wrote to tell us that 
he had become, after years of striving, * ninety-five per cent. 
healthy.” He told us nothing of his previous condition, or 
of the ailments from which he had suffered; but he asked 


us how he could acquire the missing five per cent. of his 


health. It was obvious that he had set himself a standard of 
absolute health, and was meanwhile neglecting his own 


personal and relative health -his best adaptation to his own 


individual organism. 


The first rule of health is to recognize how far we are 
responsible for our own bodily condition. We should give 
some attention to our general “style of living”; our 


breathing and eating, the emotional situations in which we 
place ourselves, the exercise we take, the times at which 
we sleep and wake, the rate at which we work, the habits 
of body we allow ourselves, our typical postures and gestures, 
our reactions to other people, our homes and how we manage 
them, how we arrange our leisure and what are our aims in 
life. In all of them we may find need for correction ; 
corrections we make will contribute to the general condition 
both of body and soul. 
The health at which we 
to allow us peace of mind, and the greatest possible chance 


The search for 


and the 


aim should be a health suflicient 


to fulfil our value in the lives of our fellows. 
absolute health may be 
are more terrible than dragons, and a headache or a cold is 
Until we can take an easier and 
we shall suffer from a sense of 


disastrous. To some people germs 
a persecution of the Devil. 
more realistic view of health, 
injury or despair at every small ailment. We shall be unable, 
that 
of our greatest assets in life. 


moreover, to secure appropriate health which is one 


ALAN PORTER. 
[The article in our next issue will continue the subject of 


Health and offer some practical suggestions.] 
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The League of Nations 


The Character of Sir Eric Drummond 


So retiring a man as the Secretary-General to the League of 
Nations is a diilicult subject for the journalist. As a rule, 
the bigger the man the easier he is to draw— Sir Eric Drum- 
mond is an exception. Signor Mussolini, whether in imposing 
or genial mood, has a journalistic flair for the kind of material 
which his brother of the craft is seeking. Sir Eric, on the 
contrary, leaves one bafiled. Yet something should be written 
about the man who, more than any other single individual, is 
shaping the desires and destinies of nations towards peace. He 
will not say anything startling about himself, or about anyone 
else, and his name very rarely appears on the chief page of the 
newspapers ; none the less I believe that among those who 
take any interest in foreign affairs his importance is at least 
equal to that of any Prime Minister or President. Will the 
League do this or that, we ask ourselves ? We do not ask 
ourselves how Sir Eric will act, for we know that he has suc- 
ceeded in identifying himself so completely with the League 
that his attitude on every question, whether we agree with it 
or not, will be impersonal and international. His influence is 
often unseen, but it is all-pervasive and practically speaking 
indispensable at the present moment. 


Is THE SecRETARY-GENERAL Too Sry ? 

I am told that when Sir Eric Drummond was asked to speak 
at the recent League of Nations Union meeting at the Albert 
Hall he refused. Twelve thousand of his countrymen had 
assembled to do honour to the principles for which the League 
stands, and to which Sir Eric has devoted ten years of tense 
and unremitting labour, but he would not address them. He 
is &@ poor speaker, although he has improved of late ; but his 
refusal was not because he feared the effect he would make. 
He refused because he never desires to make any effect at all 
(except where his duties require it). His business is not to 
captivate the imagination with the grandeur of the League’s 
objectives, but to see that those objectives are attained as far 
as is immediately practicable. Put him in a room with 
Marshal Pilsudski and Professor Voldemaras and he ean be 
eloquent and emphatic enough. Face him with a war and he 
will act quickly. He is generally the intermediary, the 
negotiator, rarely the central figure in the dramas of Geneva. 
As I search my mind for defects with which to give this 
article savour (for nothing is more insipid than unrelieved 
praise) I can find nothing but his shyness to censure. He is 
so used to keeping in the background that some of his own 
staff do not know him by sight. 


A Great WorkKER. 

He is thought to be a little “ gauche,” especially by the 
Latin races, but that is nonsense. How Gan a man be tactless 
who has managed 500 people of forty nationalities for ten 
years without any serious dispute arising ? How can a man 
lack savoir-faire who has fostered the League through its 
delicate adolescence, hand-feeding it when the milk of 
unanimity was denied, shielding it from enthusiasts who 
would make the baby run before it could walk, upholding it 
against cynics, justifying it to all the world? Shy he is, 
But as a diplomatist he has put simplicity and good faith on 
pinnacles at Geneva from which they will not be easily cast 
down. Those to come after him will have high standards to 
follow. Everyone trusts and respects him. The fact that he 
is a Roman Catholic made many suspicious of him at first. 
Now that is completely forgotten. What is remembered is his 
invariable and scrupulous fairness, his very careful attention 
to detail, and his constant hard work. Add to these virtues a 
physical fitness (won on the golf course) which is not a very 
common asset among those who spend their time in high con- 
claves, and you have a figure which we may consider with 
justifiable pride as a typical Eng'ishman. 


GREATNESS TuRUST ON IIiM. 

In public opinion, hard work is not associated with Foreign 
Office officials. Sir Eric had been a Foreign Ofiice official all his 
life before he was called to be a * world-oflicial,” and Sir Eric has 
always been a “ plodder.” He has never shone in society, 
never moved among the intrigues of cosmopolitan capitals. In 


fact, until he was recorded by name in the Covenant of the 
League, he was quite unknown. So that when the captains and 
the kings of the War have become legendary figures, historians 
of the future will mark him, not so much as one of the Peace 
Conference group, but as the chief of a new dispensation, 
The first thought was to create the position of Chancellor 
of the League of Nations, and the names of M. Venizelos and 
General Smuts were canvassed. It was necessary, however, 
to avoid even the appearance of a super-State, and the title 
of Secretary-General was decided upon. 
KEEPING Farru. 

Sir Maurice Hankey, to whom the post was first offered, 
refused the then doubtful honour of captaining a ship that 
might have foundered on a dozen rocks, and so Sir Eric awoke 
one morning to find himself famous. He rose to the occasion, 
as men of our race have a habit of doing. At no time, probably, 
did he ever feel that the weight of the world was on his 
shoulders—or if he did, he went out to play golf. Ile was 
forty-two then: a young man for such a position, unknown, 
unlearned in much that constant travel teaches a man. 
To-day at fifty-two his position is such at Geneva that every 
statesman, diplomatist, and journalist I have talked to, with. 
out exception, is of the opinion that there is no one of his 
-alibre to succeed him. The League would go on if Sir Eric 
left—-we may be assured of that—but no one can think how 
it will go on and who will succeed him. That is proof of the 
international esteem he has won. The nations know that he 
will keep faith with them. When Commander Locker- 
Lampson criticized the expenditure of the League, there 
were many who watched how his countryman would manage 
the situation. Sir Eric scored a point that amused everybody. 
He admitted the desirability of economy. But, he added, 
another British delegate had demanded a Commission which 
would entail an expenditure of 300,000 Swiss francs. Would 
his countrymen and countrywomen first compose their diver- 
gencies of view ? Relapsing into attentive silence, he remained 
master of the situation, while his prestige rose with the repre- 
sentatives of those nations who thought that the Secretary- 
General would be unable t» withstand an attack made by 
his own country. 
SANCTA SIMPLICITAS, 

When the expenses of the International Labour Ollice were 
questioned, the criticisms elicited a magnificent speech from 
its Director in reply. In logic and dialectic, in imagery and 
vigour, it left its hearers astounded and convinced, but 
against their will. M. Thomas was unanswerable but bitter. 
Then Sir Erie rose to defend his budget. He seemed diflident 
and hesitant. His appeal was a double one, in part to the 
intellect, but mainly to the sympathy of his hearers. Everyone 
at once felt sorry for him. No one wanted to hamper the poor 
Secretary-General in his difficult task. Had he asked for twice 
as much it would not have been grudged, for Sir Eric has the 
shrewdness to turn his shortcomings into an asset. He is not 
an orator, but his counsels have more effect than any eloquence 
could achieve. 

In all this I am conscious of not having touched on the 
human side of Sir Eric. He gave up about £2,500 a year of 
entertainment allowance, not so much on the ground of its 
being excessive but lest carping criticism might do harm to 
the League itself. He has made himself indispensable at 
Geneva. The small nations trust him implicitly. [Everyone 
likes him. Yet he slips through the lines of definition, a 
simple man, apparently, doing his duty, smoking his pipe, 
playing his golf. Is he as simple as he looks ? Perhaps the 
truth is that he is the product of an ancient and very subtle 
form of education, little understood even by those who have 
evolved the training of the English gentleman. Count 
Keyserling in his solemn German way calls it a system of 
yoga, in which the training of character makes up for defi- 
ciencies in intellectual equipment. Whether this is true of 
Sir Eric I do not know. Until the need comes for cleverness, 
no one will ever know whether he is clever or not. 

F. YEATsS-SRownN, 
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Country Life 


To LocAL NATURALISTS. 

Will the countryman please co-operate ? — Zoological authori- 
ties at Oxford want information from the annals of the past, 
as well as from recent observation about certain of our common 
animals, especially field and The 
theory is that “ there is a certain definite cycle in the numbers 
of all rodents, the period differing with the different species.” 
It is even claimed that an exact cycle has been discovered in 
reference to field voles and Norwegian lemmings, which rise 
to an excess every four years. An information bureau has 
becn established for the purpose of collecting information 
about past years; and it is hoped to comb out accumulated 
information of such events during the last hundred years or 
so. There is probably a mass of it. It used to be a much 
more common habit on country estates to keep exact records 
of natural especially the killing of 
vermin, than it is to-day ; and one would like to see the old 


voles brown squirrels. 


history observations, 
habit revived. 

* ct 4 * 
VANISHED ANIMALS. 

Years ago I saw an estate book going back a good hundred 
years, in which the exact head of all vermin was kept, as the 
keeper The items 
that astonished me were the extraordinary numbers of stoats 
The estate was within thirty miles of London, 


so-called—-was given a per capila grant. 
and polecats. 
This suggests that 
Stoats and 
It is a dis- 
Indeed 


yet more stoats were killed than rats. 
we have quite altered the ratio of such fauna. 
rats do not co-exist. Nor do rats and weasels. 
puted point whether weasels actually attack rats. 
the balance of evidence seems to be against the older view 
that they killed rats; but it is scarcely to be doubted that 
their keeps rats away. Polecats are 
virtually exterminated of their old haunts. I 
knew of one (killed, curiously enough, by foxhounds near the 
Fitzwilliam kennels) about the year 1880; and that is the 
last. Are any left in the southern half of England? The 
multiplicity of the rats at any rate among rodents depends 
not on a cycle of seasons, but on the destruction of their 
natural enemies, think, the We 
should also see an increase of the brown squirrel if its imported 


presence drives or 


from most 


especially, some stoat. 
rival, the grey, were kept under. 

* * * % 
AN AUSTRALIAN EXAMPLE. 

In England, where excessive multiplication of anything 
is rare, we do not experience the plagues, as they may be 
called. which are almost commonplaces in some countries : 
most remarkable of all are the lemmings in the North of 
Kurope and the mice in Australia, especially the latter. 
Quite suddenly and without apparent reason mice will appear 
they 
travelling in 


are usually consumed by a 
the North of New 
some astounding examples of 


and 
When 
given 
by such hordes, which would enter 


in migrant hordes, 
ravenous hunger. 
South Wales, I 
onslaughts on property 
isolated and devour, among other more pleasant 
morsels, the bedding, the chairs and the carpets. A little 
later every sign of the animals would be as completely lost 
as if they had been piped into the heart of a German mountain. 
We have no appearances of this sort in England ; but we 
certainly when rats, and the greater 
shrew appear to be in unusual multitude. It is a general 
belief in some country districts that rats always multiply 
Is this a mere superstition ? 


was 


houses 


have seasons voles, 


after a very wet summer. 
* * * * 
A SancTuary’s REcorpb. 

Cn the subject of breeding, the Norfolk and Norwich 
Society have just issued (S. H. Long, 81 Surrey Street, 
Norwich), a very suggestive account of the season, especially 
in the bird sanctuaries, recording that at Blakeney (though 
not in Miss Turner’s place of exile, at Scolt Head) the season 
was the best for breeding ever known. In all our natural 
history annals there is scarcely another instance of rapid 
multiplication that can quite parallel the increase of Sandwich 
terns, those great swallows of the sea, that nest on the Blakeney 
spit. The sight of their packed nests last summer was cer- 
tainly the most remarkable that I personally have ever seen. 
It is ‘possible that birds have their cycles as well as mammals ; 


but the length of the migration makes 
altogether too difficult. 
we see no redstarts, or what were the causes of the great 
quail years of the past and the crossbill years of more recent 
times. 


scientific inquiry 
We never discover why one year 


¥ * * * 
RoOavpsIpDE TREES. 
A considerable controversy is arising over the nature of 
the trees being used to decorate our new and spacious roads. 
A great number of specialists on trees have pooled their 


knowledge ; and.among the more general results is the 
decision to plant a mixture of trees—not uniform avenues 
varied by flowering shrubs. The elm—dquite rightly 


has been banned; and the plane is banned where the too 
broad leaves might make the road surface treacherous in late 
autumn. There is still a stout refusal to plant fruit trees ; 
and the reason (expressed indeed by the Minister of Agri- 
culture himself) seems to me wholly inadequate. It of 
course, not unlikely that the fruit would attract greedy 
youth; but this is not found to be an objection on the 
Continent, and would not be here. 
trees, the less would be the trouble. 
fiower, lovely in fruit, and the wood is of a most useful 
hardness. of the stoutest and loveliest trees are of 
the cider apple sorts. 
* * * * 

PAIRED PARTRIDGES. 

On December 27th, in the Home Counties, a sportsman 
of long and wide experience expressed to me his horror at 
the idea of anyone shooting partridges at that date. The 
reason, of course, was that he had seen a number of pairs. 
Now, if in a moderately normal season such as this partridges 
have paired by Christmas Day, how do we justify the extension 
of the open season till February Ist? It was, of course, a 
mere mistake of drafting when February Ist was included in 
the shooting season. It was perhaps a mistake in natural 
history when the whole of January was included. I believe 
it would be of no little advantage to the bird if the season 
were curtailed, say, by a fortnight. Very few sportsmen kill 
partridges in that last fortnight ; but quite a large number 
are killed on the farms by those who cannot approach the 
birds while they are in coveys. It would well suit our 
general social organization if the close season, at any rate 
for partridges—the most ideal parents among birds 
begin with the end of the Christmas holidays. 

* % * * 
GAME IN RicuMonp Park. 

Apropos, partridges nested last spring in Richmond Park. 
The sanctuary there has proved so congenial that some of 
the birds have multiplied too freely. In the list is the pheasant, 
and the order went forth that a few must be shot. A small 
party went forth to carry out the work and one of them at 
any rate was amazed to see during the day three good coveys 


is, 


The greater number of 
The apple is lovely in 


Some 


were to 


of partridges and a fox. Richmond has indeed become one 
of the best sanctuaries in the country; and it harbours 
mammals, foxes and badgers, as well as birds, both migrant 
Pheasants seem to be among the latest birds to 
One pair appeared 


and native. 
exhibit a distinct fondness for the town. 
not long since, no one knows whence, and remains in the 
garden of Buckingham Palace. 

* * % & 
A Rose MISTLETOE. 

A correspondent sends me a photograph of a large and’ 
flourishing bunch of mistletoe growing on a rose bush. It is 
remarkable that the shoot of the rose always dies above thie 
place where the mistletoe springs, but the rest of the tree 
appears to be little damaged. Another correspondent records 
the discovery of mistletoe on a holly tree—at Kings Pyon 
near Hereford. This, curiously enough, is in the neighbour- 
hood of the only oak on which I happen to have seen the 
mistletoe ; and it is said that nearly all the examples of this 
particular association are in Herefordshire. The mistletoe, of 
course, is not a full parasite. It is green and manufactures 
its own chlorophyl, so need not, and I think does not, inflict 
much damage on its host. Some trees certainly endure it 
as gladly as they endure ivy. = 
THOMAS. 


W. Beacu 
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Letters to 


ADOPTION OF ABERDARE 


[To the Editor of the Srecraror.| 
Dear Mr. Srecraror,—We thank you very much for the 
lovely toys you sent us this Christmas. We had a grand 
Party. We had tea, brown and white bread and butter, 
currant and rice cake, chocolates, oranges and toys. People 
have been very kind to us this year. They have given us 
boots and some jerseys. 

My father has not worked for 18 months, and he is very 
glad that we have had such a good time in school this 
Christmas. When we grow we hope we shall be able to help 
some body.-Your grateful little friend, 


OUR 


EpNA Epwarps. 
Park Infants’ School, Trecynon, Aberdare. 
| We are glad to print this letter from a little girl in Aberdare, 
whose Christmas has been made brighter through the kindness 
of our readers.—-Ep. Spectator.] 


[To the Editor of the Srecrator.] 

Sir,—I read with interest a letter in last week’s Spectator sug- 
gesting rabbit-keeping as one of the new industries to help 
distressed Aberdare. The idea is excellent, but why start 
with rabbits whose fur, must be dyed before it is put on the 
market, when already there is in England the new agricultural 
industry of fur-farming which supplies undyed pelts ready to 
wear without the need of dyeing nor the danger of dermatitis 
which lurks in cheap dyed furs? These undyed pelts are 
beautiful, and can be had in all shades—blue, lilac, greys, 
browns and white, and can be supplied cither ticked, striped 
or plain. Their Royal Highnesses Princess Mary and the 
Duchess of York both accepted coats made from them on 
their marriages. 

The top prices offered by the Fur Board Limited (a co- 
operative society under the aegis of the Ministry of Agriculture, 
with a capital already of over £10,000) range from 10s. 6d. to 
5s., aceording to the variety of rabbit. The carcase, if pro- 
perly marketed, should realize at least 2s. Gd. These rabbits 
can be reared satisfactorily at 13d. per week till killing age 
at six-seven months, but the Harper Adams Agricultura 
College is working out an even cheaper ratio. They thrive 
on the green waste of gardens supplemented with hay. New 
breeds are appearing daily. At the rabbit show staged at 
Westminster by the British Fur Rabbit Society, and opened 
by the Minister of Agriculture in December, there were 
twenty-four new varieties in a special class for them. 

In conclusion, may I add I shall be only too pleased to 
back Mrs. Murray’s suggestions, if amended on up-to-date 
lines, with the gift of a pedigree mated lilac doe to an unem- 
ployed miner recommended by the Aberdare Fund, and will 
try to induce others to do the same.—I am, Sir, &e., 

F. Gerrrupe LATHAM 
(Member of the British Fur Rabbit Society 
and the Fur Board). 

The Old Rectory, Offord Cluny, Huntingdon. 


OUR ABERDARE FUND— POINTS FROM LETTERS. 
A further collection of excerpts from readers’ letters about our 
fund is appended: 


James C. Nicoll, No. 1801 Avenue K, Manketten Terrace, Flatbush, 
Brooklyn, New York. 

It is very pleasing to note from my copy of your issue of the 
8th inst. just to hand the adoption of the little town of Aberdare 
now in such great need, and [ earnestly hope that your efforts 
may meet with much support. Please accept the proceeds of 
the enclosed cheques in aid of the Fund. 


J. Armstrong Ncame, Hotel Victoria, Alassio, Riviera, Itely. 
I am doing my best to interest people here in your excellent 
movement. 
Mr. Horace C. Colman, Falcon Lodze, Broughty Ferry, Forfarshire 
Meanwhile it occurred to me that many men must have stored 
away khaki shirts, slacks and breeches for which they have no 
further use, their service days being over, and that these would 
prove very serviceable for men. I hope to send mine, anyway. 
Miss Annie G. Evans, c/o A. C. Hann, M.A., Heighem. 
I hope that it will be possible, as the result of the Primo 
Minister's statement and the Prince's appeal, to take such action 
as will end the misery that has existed for some time. 


——— 


the Editor 


Mrs. Richard Raphacl, 43 Grosvenor Street, W.1. 

I noted the letter from your subscriber, G. R. Wigram, in the 
Spectator dated December 15th, and think it is an excellent 
suggestion, and I should be glad to subscribe £1 weekly, as he 
suggests. 
|The suggestion was that many readers might find it more con, 





venient to contribute a small weekly amount for a certain period, 


instead of one large sum.—Ep. Spectator.) 


Miss K. P. Curry, Morevian Girls’ School, Fulneck, near Leeds. 

I read your article in the Spectator to my girls and they are now 

sending you £3 for the miners in Aberdare. 
Mrs. G. C. Nevile, Dogwood, Biddenden, Kent. 

As a regular reader of the Spectator, I am sending a trunk of 
clothes for the distressed miners in Aberdare. 

Mr. C. W. Cole (Churchwarden), Manor House, Northleach, Glos. 

I have pleasure in enclosing cheque for £2 7s. 1d. in aid of the 
Spectator Aberdare Fund, being collections in Northleach Church, 
Glos. 

Mrs. E. H. Percival, 20 Allen House, Allen Street, Kensington, W.8, 

Mrs. Percival hopes to send £1 each month for the next four 
months, and only wishes she could do more. 

Pev. H. C. L. Heywood, Holly Cottage, Clare Road, Cambridge. 

We feel it would be simpler to say we will give 22s. a month 
for twelve months, instead of 5s. a week for a year. I enclose a 
cheque for £2 4s. for December and January, and I will do this 
about the beginning of February and subsequent months, 


» , + 
EMIGRATION TO CANADA 
[To the Editor of the Srecraror.| 

Srr,—In your issue of December 22nd your Special Com- 
missioner, writing on “ What we are doing at Aberdare,” 
says, “As for Emigration . wisely and sympathetically 
managed, it might be a help towards solution.” May I 
make a proposal which I venture to think should satisfy 
the most cautious regarding its wisdom and sympathy ? 
It ,is as follows :——Let your Aberdare Committee select fifty 
Aberdare lads, under the age of nineteen years, who desire 
to take up a farming career in Canada. Provided they are 
healthy and can pass the Canadian Government's tests, we 
will undertake : 

(1) To give them free 
Farm Reception Depot, 

(2) To see that each 
leaving, and that his teeth are in a good condition, all at no 
to him. 

(3) To appoint an Aberdare man (nominated by your Committee) 
to conduct the party of boys safely to their destination in Ontario. 
A free return passage and incidental expenses will be given. 

(4) To guarantee that within two weeks of arrival at Norval, 
each boy shall be placed in a good farm-home, specially selected 
and approved by the Immigration Committee of the United Church 
of Canada. 

(5) To promise that each lad shall receive a commencing wage 
of ten dollars per month with board and lodging, washing and 
mending, etc. 

(6) To report upon the lad’s progress, and-—if he sticks to his 
job and remains in contact with the Superintendent of the Norval 
Farm—to undertake definitely to “after-care’’ him for three 
years. 


to the Norval 


passages from their homes 
near Toronto, Ontario 

bov has a good outfit of clothes before 
cost 


Under this scheme of Co-operation between the United Church 
in Canada, the Overseas League, and the Young Men’s Christian 
Association in Great Britain, the parents of these lads may rest 
assured that their boys will be * wisely and sympathetically ” 
eared for. One great advantage of this scheme is that it offers 
to a boy, not merely a job, but a definite career. All the 
farmers with whom the United Church places a boy have 
agreed to increase the lad’s wages according to his deserts. 
The sooner a lad learns to do the general work on a farm 
and makes himself useful, the sooner he can claim higher 
wages. Thrift and hard work bring their reward, because 
when he reaches the age of twenty-one, if he has saved £100 
of his own money, and can satisfy the Land Settlement Board 
officials that he is capable of running a farm of his own, 
he is eligible for a loan of £500 from the Government with 
which to buy a farm. This loan is repayable in easy instal- 
ments over a period of twenty-two years, nothing being 
payable during the first two years. 

Thus it is that the offer which we are here making to your 
Aberdare boys of the right type— boys with pluck and willing- 
ness to work hard-—gives them a wonderful opportunity to 
become independent men within ten years of leaving home 
This may be done at no expense either to themselves or to 
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their parents. We are also prepared to help single men 
over nineteen years of age, who desire to take up farm-work 
in Canada. The United Church is willing to find good positions 
at ruling rates of wages for 350 such men, on yearly contracts 
with reliable farmers. No man need be prevented from 
going by lack of funds. 

Let me make clear one point : viz :—-Before we can promise 
to send an Aberdare man as Conductor, there must be a 
party of at least fifty. This may consist of two-thirds boys 
under nineteen, and one-third single men over that age. If 
the number wishing to go from Aberdare did not approximate 
fiftv. we should have to attach them to another party sailing 
under our auspices. On behalf of the United Church of 
Canada, [ invite your Aberdare Committee to select this group 
of boys and young men, to go out to Ontario and form a 
little Aberdare Community in that great and prosperous 
I am, Sir, &e., 

Cyrit BAvin. 
General Secretary, Y.M.C.A. Migration Department, 
and Secretary, Overseas League Migration Bureau. 

George Williams House, 13, Russell Square, W.C.1. 


Dominion of Canada. 


[We intend, in conjunction with the Aberdare authorities, 
to see if we can arrange for a party of fifty to make use of this 


generous offer.-ip. Spectator.] 
WHAT IS WRONG WITH BRITISH 
AGRICULTURE ? 
|To the Editor of the Specravor.] 
Sin, With experience reaching back to disastrous 1879, 


several things wrong with agriculture seem to me to be over- 
looked. With money value thirteen-twentieths of pre-War 
times, wages are distinctly higher, while the work done in 
return is very much less—and any attempt to get the same 
work as in pre-War times leads to trouble in several directions. 
Cows are milked at unequal intervals, resulting in loss of milk 
and higher prices. Mechanical elevators can make heaps — but 
not properly constructed stacks-—-which evidently require 
too much exertion. The result is enormous loss, especially 
where there is careless thatehing. 

Swedes are spiked instead of hand-pulled. 
golds are often filled into carts with a fork, suffering possibly 
Ilorses used to be fed one and a-half or 
being taken to work. Hlalf-an-hour often 

A man and a pair used to plough an acre 

nearer the 
Few farmers 


They and man- 


10 per cent. damage. 
two hours before 
has to suflice now. 
land. 
average now. Illustrations might be increased. 
can afford to pay higher wages, but what inducement is there 
for them to try if the result is likely to be a distinct drop in 
the quantity and quality of the work done in return ?— [ am, 


a day on stiff Three-quarters would be 


Sir, &e., SEPTUAGENARIAN, 
[To the Editor of the Svecraror.| 
Sir, The * pushing” of poultry farming as a way of making 


money is Poultry, as an extra, should pay ; 
poultry farming is quite another matter. Your corre- 
spondents, who advoeate this form of making a livelihood, 
should inspect the accounts of some of the many poultry 
farms dotted about the country. Leaving out a few farms of 
world-wide reputation, it will be found that few of the large 
labour-employing farms are making an-adequate profit on the 
capital employed, when a proper allowance is made for rent, 
management expenses, &c. A few of the smaller man and 
wife farms, rearing about 1,500 chicks, seem to be clearing about 
£3 a week after meeting all charges except labour. Co-opera- 
tion is a word not understood in this country, and even where 
it is, the difliculty of providing a manager is almost insur- 
I am, Sir, &c., XGHIL, 


dangerous. 


mountable, 


[To the K:ditor of the Srverxror.] 
Sir,—Agriculture in this country is a question upon which 
it is thought that only a farmer, or a landlord, or (at a pinch) 
an agricultural T.U. delegate, is qualified to speak. We, 
therefore, get the absurd position of farmers trying to deal with 
questions which have little to do with agriculture, but a 
vreat deal to do with economics. How, in the name of wisdom, 
is a farmer, or a landlord, or an agricultural labourer, capable 
of explaining to us why the agricultural industry is short of 


capital ? On the other hand, economists, far from taking up 


the parable, are almost completely silent, having, one sup. 
poses, no suggestion to offer. 

That there is little wrong with agriculture, beyond what is 
attributable, either directly or indirectly, to economic causes 
beyond the control of agriculturists, is probably very near the 
truth ; and few will be found to differ from Mr. H. Donald 
Cauley, when he says, * To the question, ‘What is wrong 
with farming ?’ I would answer, firstly, ‘ Lack of Capital.’ ” 

This, then, is an economic question, with little bearing, 
beyond the incidental, upon agriculture. The same thing 
may happen to any other industry, indeed, is happening, as 
far as one may judge, to many others. Why, then, are some 
industries short of capital, whilst others obtain all the capital 
they want? There is only one answer to this question, and, 
however unpalatable it is, the time must come when we shal] 
have to face it. An industry among industries, is like an 
individual among individuals, or like a nation among nations ; 
and, just as some individuals are poor, whilst others are rich, 
so also there are industries which are poor industries, and 
nations which are poor nations, where others are rich and 
prosperous. 

The time has gone by when sensible men will any longer 
be put off with the fairy tale that this is the result of their 
individual industry or thrift. One cannot say that an 
agricultural industry is lazy, or good-for-nothing, or thriftless. 
The truth is, that its bargaining power is below par. As an 
industry the agricultural industry in England does not get out 
of the bargains into which it inevitably must enter what it 
should get out of them.—I am, Sir, &e. 

ARNOLD J. W. Kepret. 
50a Grand Parade, Brighton. 


A NEW YEAR TRADE RESOLUTION 
[To the Editor of the Specraror.] 

Sin, British Industry’s New Year resolution might well be to 
miss no opportunity in future of increasing overseas trade. 
Germany has forestalled us effectively in Russia, and while we 
are arguing about whether we should trade with Russia or not 
beginning to discuss this quite 
dispassionately—we danger of letting Germany get 
ahead of us in another market in Kastern Kurope-—Rumania. 

It is stated that in a financial agreement just concluded, 
Germany, no doubt influenced by the immense possibilities of 
trade with that country, has given very favourable terms to 
and her business men will certainly lose no time 


even Conservatives are 


are in 


Rumania, 
in re-entrenching themselves against us in Rumanian trade 
and industry as securely as before the War. 

Rumania’s chief needs, expressed in an approximate per- 
centage of her total imports, are : 


Cotton and cotton goods ee ° ee oe 29 
Metals and metal manufactures “Ee Fs ov 20 
Machinery aa nie oe ee . 7 
Wool, hair and manufactures thereof os we 7 
Ready-made clothes .. ia aa ae a 4 


These are some of the very products we want to sell most, 
and the market, with Rumania progressing as she is, is one 
which will expand tremendously in the future. Rumania 
was our ally in the War, and there is plenty of good willin both 
countries upon which to build extended economic relations. 
But we must be quick or Germany will be supplying many of 
the things that we could sell and we shall be left arguing about 
whether Rumanians are nice people to trade with or not.—I 
am, Sir, &c., W. M. WiccINs. 


House of Commons. 


GREAT BRITAIN AND RUSSIA 
[To the Editor of the Srecraror.]| 

Sin, - Having read, with great interest, the article entitled 
* Great Britain and Russia,” in your issue of December 8th, 
andthe letter from Mr. Oliver in your issue of December 15th, 
may I be allowed to express my opinion on this matter through 
your columns ? 

~ 1 would mention that I have just returned from my second 
visit to Russia this year. I do not know that this will be a 
recommendation, from Mr. Oliver’s point of view, but he may 
agree that it gives me the right to answer him. Mr. Oliver 
says, “* Our poliey has been vacillating and inconsistent. The 
policy of the U.S. has been steady and unswerving. America 
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is respected by: the Russian Government for her steady 
consistency.” 

How very true! If nothing else were needed to demonstrate 
the truth of Mr. Oliver's remarks, Russian purchases from 
America would do this! A well-known Russian remarked to 
me recently, when I asked why America received so many 
orders which might easily have been given to this country, 
to the great benefit of our unemployed, that although it was 
true that America had never recognized the Soviet Govern- 
ment, on the other hand she had been consistent in her 
relations with Russia, with the result that the Soviet Govern- 
ment knew exactly where they stood, and their negotiations 
with American business men were not constantly involved in 
political issues. 

Before many months have passed we shall see an American 
Ambassador in Moscow, large American loans to Russia and 
a great increase in American-Russian trade. This is where 
America’s consistent policy is taking her! Would that we 
had had such a policy, as Mr. Oliver observes! Instead of 
that, we have treated Russia one day as a friend, the next day 
as our most bitter enemy, the day after as a prospective buyer 
of our goods, and the day after that again as an election cry. 
Is it to be wondered at that Great Britain is the * unknown 
quantity ~ to Soviet Russia and her Government ? 

Whom has this state of affairs benefited ? Has it kept 
down unemployment and discontent at home—which is alone 
responsible for * Socialism, Anarchy, and Starvation.” Has 
it brought us larger orders from Russia? Let the figures of 
last years trade answer. Our exports to Russia were 
£4,540,000, America’s exports to Russia amounted to 
£18,150,000—a figure exceeding her pre-War exports to that 
country.” 

Perhaps Mr. Oliver will say that trade with a “ gang of 
bloody tyrants” is dishonest? ‘Phen America must be 
dishonest, because during all these years she has endeavoured 
to increase her trade with this “gang.” Mr. Oliver 
says “It is exceedingly probable that, if Mngland’s policy 
had been as straightforward and consistent as America’s, 
poor unhappy Russia would by now have been out of her 
troubles.” 

The four months which I have spent in Russia this year have 
convinced me that Russia is more likely to be out of her 
troubles in the happiest sense of the phrase than are we, while 
we maintain our policy of treating Russia as a political butt, 
and of antagonizing nearly every nation in the world. 

Mr. Oliver, like so many other people, persists in calling 
Russia a “ fraudulent bankrupt,” though she has many times 
offered to settle her debts. Nothing stands stiil in this world. 
Isnt it time that we courteously suggested to Russia that 
we should like to negotiate a new Treaty, covering all ques- 
tions of debts, loans, fishing rights, mutual propaganda, &c., 
&c., instead of encouraging the continuance of a state of 
affairs which will inevitably leed to disaster ? —-I am, Sir, &¢. 

L. J. Parken. 


also 


Walier House, Bedford Street, W.C.2. 


PERFORMING ANIMALS 
[To the Editor of the Syucraror.| 
Sir, —Presiding at the opening luncheon of a London Circus, 
Lord Lonsdale is reported to have stated that the R.S.P.C.A, 
condemn performing animal turns on the ground that the 
Are not 
taken to race meetings in the same way ; dogs to dog shows, 
and cattle to cattle shows 7° 
I do what Lord 
Lonsdale bases his remarks. The Society has never made such 
a statement, and if the performing animals had only to travel 
occasionally in horse-boxes or a cattle truck, little could be 


animals were “ transported in horse-boxes. horses 


not know —if the report is correct: on 


said against such a custom. Ample evidence was given belore 
the 


Animals to establish the existence of cruelty both in training 


House of Commons Select Committee on Performing 


and in exhibition. Ample evidence was also given by members 
of the theatrical profession as to the suffering of the animals 


kept in constant confinement in their travelling cages, crates, or 
boxes and travelled from town to town in these receptacles. 
These animals spend most of their lives, except when training, 
rehearsing or performing, in the close confinement of their 
travelling cages, often uader the stage and if, as is the case in 
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many instances, they are Continental animals and come unde 
the Importation of Dogs Order, they cannot be allowed their 
liberty because of the quarantine regulations. This is ap 
aspect of the case. which an audience, thrilled by the whole 
mise-en-scéne of a circus, does not evidently consider.—I am, 
Sir, &c., 
K. G. Faro ume 
(Captain, Chief Secretary), 


R.S.P.C.A., 105 Jermyn Street, SAW. 1, 


BERKELEY’S ‘* INGENIOUS SOPHISTRY ” 
[Yo the Editor of the Specraror.| 

Sirn,—In your review of Professor Kddington’s recent work, 
The Nature of the Physical World, you describe Berkeley's 
doctrine, if 1 understand you aright, as maintaining that the 
physical world * is a bye-product of the reader’s own mind.” 
Or, to quote another phrase in your article, it is the * theory 
that there can be no real existence outside the mind of 
individual thinker.” 

if you will look into Berkeley's own statement of his 
doctrine you will find that there was no account of it which 


he 


he resented so much as this. The second of the three dialogues 
between Hivlas and Philonous is largely devoted to the dis- 
cussion of this very question. Having shown that * sensible 
things cannot exist otherwise than in a mind or spirit,” he 
proceeds, ** Whence I conclude, not that they have no real 
existence, but that, secing they depend not on my thought 
and have an existence distinct from being perceived by me, 
there must be other mind As 
sure, therefore, as the sensible world really exists, so sure 
is there an infinite omnipresent Spirit, who contains and 
supports it.” 

Berkeley was as conscious as any thinker of our own 
generation of the change made in the human outlook upon 
creation by the the 
magnificent passages in his writings deal with this 
subject.“ Neither sense nor imagination,” * are 
hig enough to comprehend the boundless extent (of space) 
with all its glittering furniture. Though the 
mind exert and strain each power to its utmost reach, there 
still stands out ungrasped a surplusage immeusurable. ... 
What treatment, then, do those philosophers deserve, who 
would deprive these noble and delightful scenes of all reality ? 
Hiow should those principles be entertained that lead us to 
think all the visible beauty of the creation a false imaginary 


some wherein they exist. 


discoveries of astronomy. Some of 
most 
he writes, 


labouring 


glare 2?” 

The criticism of Berkeley which is now most in favour, 
and which is urged by the new school of Realists, is that 
serkeley confuses the act of apprehension with the thing 
apprehended (see Bertrand Russell, Problems of Philosophy, 
chap. IV.). But here again it must be said that Berkeley 
was clearly aware of the possibility of this criticism, and 
deals with it carefully and, from his point of view, decisively, 
in the First Dialogue. 

From a more recent point of view it may be said that the 
distinetion of the act from the object is the work of abstraction 
we seck the nature of 


and is therefore illegitimate when 


concrete reality. Ll am, Sir, &c., 
Cuartes IF. ARMAGH, 


The Palace. Armagh. 


CONSUMPTION OF LIQUOR: SOME FIGURES 

1To the 
Sin, The following the 
United Kingdom Alliance Year Book, and forni remarkable 
I do not think the public 
are syfliciently aware of them, and I hope that you can find 


Kditor of the Srecravor.| 


figures have been extracted from 


evidence of a great social change, 


space to publish them : 


1914. 1927. 


Consumption of beer (stan- 
dard burrels) 

Spirits (proot gallons) 

Wine (gallons) 

Drink Bill : 

Revenue from spirits “ 

Convictions for drunkenness 


34,130,000 
31,660,000 
10,630,000 
£164,463,000 
£435,298, 861 
183.828 "s 


20,819,000 
12,889,662 
16,628,000 
{298,800,000 
£136,575,259 


65,106 


Among other matters it is interesting to note that the 
public are paying nearly twice the amount for little more than 
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palf the quantity of liquor they consumed in 1914, a result 
assisted doubtless by dilution. And in this way the Trade bas 
peen able to pass on the trebly increased taxation. And 
with what happy results! What a change in our police 
courts! While formerly we rarely had a court without a 
«drunk * we now only have two or three a year. I speak of 
an industrial district. And it is years since we have had any 
trouble in the works on account of drunkenness. We can 
hardly be too thankful for the change. Surely it is the greatest 
god that the ill wind of War has blown us.—I am, Sir, &c., 
% Green Bank, Chester. I. Perer Jones. 


THE COUNCIL OF THE SALVATION ARMY 
[To the Editor of the Sprcrator.| 
Sin,_I have been accustomed to read your Editorial com- 
ments with pleasure, largely due to the moderation and fairness 
with which your views have been expressed and to the relia- 
bility of vour facts. I am therefore the more surprised to find 
in your comments of the current issue, concerning the High 
Council of the Salvation Army, one or two very serious mis- 


takes. You state: 

(1) This would end the hereditary autocracy of the Booth 
family, which was conferred on them by a deed poll in 1904 ; 

(2) Since the Trustee Act of 1926, General Bramwell Booth 


has had to sign every legal document connected with the Army. 

The Deed of Constitution made in 1878 by the founder, 

William Booth, did not confer the hereditary autocracy on the 
Booth family. It stated very clearly that the Mission, as it 
was then called, “is and shall be always hereafter under the 
oversight, direction and control of some one person who shall 
be the General Superintendent ~ ; and that ‘* he may in all 
such cases (referring to the acquisition and disposal of pro- 
perty) as he shall deem it expedient so to do nominate and 
appoint Trustees or a Trustee of any part or parts respectively 
of such property also ~ that it shall be the duty of every 
General Superintendent to make in writing as soon as con- 
veniently may be after his appointment a statement as to his 
successor or as to the means which are to be taken for the 
appointment of a successor.” 

There is not, as you will observe, any idea of the hereditary 
principle, nor does it naturally lead to that. The present 
General, who, for the first time during a long life of strenuous 
toil, is now ill, would, we are sure, in any nomination he might 
have made be guided by one consideration only, and that is— 
what would be best for the Salvation Army. 

The Trustee Act of 1926, which you mention, can only 
apply to this country as English laws are not applicable the 
world therefore, difficulty that there might be 
could only arise here (although this is not by any means as 


over ; any 
serious as some would make out); it could not possibly arise 
in other countries where Salvation Army operations are 
carried on and legal instruments are completed under the laws 
of the countries concerned. 

All that the Supplementary Deed of 1904 did was to provide 
a means of declaring the office of General vacant through 
unfitness of the occupying General and, when the office is 
declared vacant, of appointing a new General. 
this is done the High Council stands dissolved. 

The Commissioners and others who will form the High 


Immediately 


Council do not attend as representatives of their respective 
commands in the sense that they represent the considered 
judgment of the rank and file or even of the higher placed 
officials, as up to the present nothing at all has been done to 
ascertain their wishes. They are the nominees of the General 
himself, and any authority they have is derived from him. 
As a matter of fact nothing whatever has been done to inform 
the great mass of Salvationists of the issues involved: even 
at Headquarters, apart communications of an 
unofficial and apparently hostile nature from America, the 
greater number of officers and employees were unaware of any 
question at all. 
I write this letter because I feel that at least you should 
know the true position. I am, Sir, &c., 
W. Herserr 
12 Honor Ouk Park, London, S.E. 23. 
| We regret that this error should have occurred. 


from some 


Warp (Colonel). 


What we 
meant was that the General has a right to nominate his own 
successor, and that so far the choice has fallen on a member of 
the Booth family. Ep. Spectator, ] 








THE FISCAL PROBLEM 
|To the Editor of the Specrator.| 

Sir,— There are two considerations, often left out of account 
in dealing with this most complex of subjects, and which yet, 
if given their due weight, would appear to ofier a key to its 
elucidation—(1) That international trade is not really, as 
often represented, a kind of warfare in which forceful action 
may avail, but is a voluntary exchange of values, subject 
always more or less to the laws of supply and demand; (2) 
that these laws have a levelling or compensating action, by 
which (whatever may be the fiscal system) this exchange tends 
to become, over the whole external trade of a country, one of 
equal values. 

It may be at once admitted that, owing to the extremely 
involved nature of the case, the ultimate complete equali- 
zation of the values is not absolutely and clearly demonstrable ; 
but neither is the contrary, and I would submit that the 
tendency, and the searching and 
render ultimate 


undoubted existence of the 
inevitable action of 
equalization in the highest degree probable. 

If then these two considerations (including this complete 
equalization of values) are in accordance with fact, the follow- 
ing conclusions are (a) That the 
nation grows, if at all, not by the taking of wealth from other 
nations, but simply and solely by the accumulation of its own 
(>) that this increase in a nation’s wealth, or in other 


economic law, such 


inevitable : wealth of a 


Savings ; 
words its economic prosperity, is independent of its fiscal 
system, whether this be protectionist or free trade; (c) that 
it matters not economically to a free trade nation, should al] 
the rest of the world be protectionist, and vice versa; (d) 
that although an import duty may for a time benefit a given 
industry, it has no lasting effect on the trade of the country 
as a whole, and that inequalities in the degree of prosperity, 
as between different industries and due to such duties, tend 
ultimately to disappear; (e) that import duties cannot be of 
any real value for the diminishing of unemployment over the 
country as a whole ; (f) that statistics of any partial or sectional 
nature, such as those relating to any individual business or 
industry, are ruled out as of no real assistance in arriving at a 
(g) 
that the theory, commonly held by Protectionist and Free- 
trader alike, that their respective systems are essential 
the fullest prosperity of the country, is an illusion and without 
foundation. 

This is necessarily a very slight and inadequate presentation 


true solution of the Fiscal Question as a national problem ; 


for 


of the case, and is far from pretending to answer all questions, 
or to solve every difliculty ; but it serve to show that 
there are reasonable grounds for believing that there is much 


may 


less in the Fiscal Question, economically considered, than has 
commonly been supposed, and there would appear to be now 
a vague, but comparatively widespread and growing impression 
abroad in the country that such must be the case. 

But there are other sides to this question apart from the 
economic, and in the view of the writer they afford good 
with the 
single exception of measures for securing the safety of the 
nation in time of the objections to the 
Protectionist system are the following tendencies generally 
(1) To the creation of great and 


ground for opposing Protection in every form 


war. Among 
recognized as inherent in it 
oppressive trusts and combines and of large vested interests 
which cannot afterwards be cancelled and are bound to support 
(2) to the 
increase of political corruption and the sending of persons to 
-arliament in the of certain industries, 
instead of in that of the community as a whole ; (3) to the 
fostering of the war spirit among the nations.——I am, Sir, Xc., 


J. C. J. Surra: 


it and to secure by every means its permanence ; 


interest classes or 


Edinburgh. 


THE YOUNGER POINT OF VIEW 
{To the Editor of the SveecTATOR | 
Sir. As another member of the “ rising generation,” may I 
be allowed to disagree with “ Undergraduate’s ” letter in 
your issue of December 29th? First, it is surely a mistake 
to generalize on the subject of youth. One cannot say, 
“ youth thinks this,” and “ youth believes that ”; a section 


of youth may think and believe it, but another equally large 


section may not, 
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I take it that ** Undergraduate” advocates the development 
of intellect over body, while spirit can be ignored. But 
the three—spirit, mind and body—should one be cultivated 
to the exclusion of the others? The three should be equally 
developed, the ideal being a harmonious combination. 
Spirituality is the most difficult to cultivate because it generally 
receives insuflicient training, and is thus handicapped from 
the start. It is rare to find man’s spiritual nature developed 
to the same extent as his intellectual and physical capabilities, 
but does that mean that spirituality can be eliminated from life 
without any resultant harm? In what way will the promised 
new religion be better than the old ?—I1 am, Sir, &c.., 


C. O. Pracry. 
52 Carew Road, Eastbourne. 
SOME SAFEGUARDING FIGURES 
|To the Editor of the Specraror.| 
Sir, In your issue of December 15 I read a letter from Sir 


Hlenry Page Croft, comparing the increase in the export of 
manufactured from the United Kingdom, France, 
Germany, and U.S.A., and inferring that the United Kingdom 
had lost ground because of its Free Trade policy. 

If the actual increases are taken, it is plain that the United 
Kingdom has made much more progress than either France or 
Germany. No useful comparison can be made with U.S.A., 
which is a young country, and also very large and populous. 

Protected rivals in Kurope have not increased their exports 
of manufactured goods to a greater extent than Free Trade 
Britain : 


goods 


EXPORTS OF MANUFACTURED GOODS. 
Actual increase 
1880. 1927. 1927 over 1880. 
Million £. Million £. Million £. 
lf ee es 197.4 ee 564.0 ee 366.6 
France ae 73.6 oe 268.5 es 194.9 
Germany oe $2.1 ee 371.2 ee 289.1 


—I am, Sir, &c., 
4 Lady Lane, Waterford, 


Roserr kK. Wurre, 


FREAK VOTING 
[To the Editor of the Sevcrsxvor.] 
Sin, -Your intelligent and sympathetic remarks on our 


presidential election are a source of satisfaction to those of 
us here who, like myself, follow with keen interest the 
course of politics in Great Britain. You say in your issue 
of November 10th (News of the Week): ‘* The Democratic 
vote was the lowest on record.” 

May I point out that while Hoover received 444 electoral 
votes to Smith’s 87, Hoover's popular vote had reached 
almost 21,000.000 and Smith’s not far from 15,000,000 ? 
Thus Smith received only 16 per cent. of the electoral vote, 
but about 40 per cent. of the popular vote. This vear's 
election emphasized to an unusual degree the disparity that 
may exist between the electoral and popular vote of a cza- 
didate under our strange method 
coach days 


handed down from stage- 
President. 

In this election the Democratic Party sustained its greatest 
disaster, while at the same time recording a greater vote than 
ever before in its history ; indeed, a larger vote than the 
total of all the ballots cast in 1924 for Wilson, Roosevelt, 
and Taft.—I am, Sir, &c., 


of choosing a 


Apert Menvitte Farr. 
Little Hollows, Ridgedale Avenue, Madison, New Jersey. 


POINTS FROM LETTERS 
Do ANIMALS SENSE DANGER ? 


In vour issue of December 15th last Sir W. Beach Thomas 
wrote regarding what was said of Rooks that, ‘after the 
recent gales, as after many another gale, they seldom or 
never chose a tree for their nest if it was likely to fall.’ A 
farmer told me the following. Ile had some beasts grazing. 
and was in the habit of shutting them up every night in a 
cowshed in a corner of the field : this shed was at the foot of a 
large elm tree. During one of the recent gales he went to shut 
up his stock as usual, but could not induce them to go into the 
shed, and after much vain effort gave up trying and left them 
to lie out in the open. Next day he found the elm had crashed, 
entirely demolishing the shed. Did the cattle sense in some 
way the coming fall of the tree?) -Camppen. McInrosn, 
Stoke Mandeville, Aylesbury. 


of 


‘regularly and is much appreciated. 


—<—<—, 


Tue Bis.e AND Naturau History. 


I see in the issue of December 22nd that Sir W. Beach Thoms 7 


quotes the beautiful passages from the Old Testament :— 
“As an eagle stirreth up her nest, fluttereth over het young 


spreadeth abroad her wings, taketh them, warmeth them in he 
wings, so the Lord, &e.”’ 
and says the author is Kzekiel. 

But it was Moses who said this, as it is to be found in Deuter 
onomy Xxxii., 11. It may be quoted by Ezekiel, but I think 
not. 
birds carry their young, Moses who had been many years, 
shepherd in Midian probably had had experience of what by 
writes. Georcre M. Cook, Beaconhill, Murtle, Aberdeenshire. 


Tue BisniornzQuye NArionae. 

The humorous article under the above title in your issue of 
December 29th must have amused many readers who haye 
struggled with similar difliculties. In pre-War years I had 
been duly provided with a reader's ticket, but in those strep. 
uous times it had disappeared, and when passing through 
’aris in November last I had occasion to go and hunt for 
some pamphlets which I believed to be in the Library. | 
knew there was not time to go to the Embassy and put the 
matter through in the ordinary manner, so I presented myself 
in the office of Monsieur le Secrétaire, at 9 a.m., and on my 
request for a temporary reading ticket he asked, naturally 
enough, if I had any * papiers didentité “—I had not even 
my passport (which is a War-time issue, and too large to carry 
about), but I had in my purse my reading tickets for the 
British Museum Library and the Add. M.SS. room. On 
scrutinizing these he pronounced them to be * excellents,” 


and then and there gave me the necessary permit! Would 
the British Museum authorities have been as kind or as 
prompt?) “ Honour where honour is due.’— HeNRierra 


TayLer, 181 Queen’s Gate, S.W. 

Your account of the Bibliotheque Nationale has interested 
me very much, as it is almost word for word my own experi- 
ence, which hitherto I have attributed to some exceptional 
stupidity on my part. At least I did so attribute it till I 
went to the Archives Nationales where civility and helpfulness 
are to be found. Though our own Record Office Staff are kind 
and helpful I have found the Archives an easier place to work 
at._M. A. Murray (Assistant Professor), University of 
London, University College, Gower Street, London, W.C.1. 


A Kinn Reaver. 

For some two years now I have been receiving your paper 
from an address, postmark, ‘“ Dewsbury, Yorks.” I do 
not know from whom, but lL would like to thank the sender, 
and at least let him know that vour paper comes along so 
If you have any means 
of making this known I shall be very grateful.—J. H. Conouiy, 
L.M.S., Tananarive. 


Tut Lasr or tHe WInDJAMMERS, 


In your issue of December 29th, I note that some readers 
have remonstrated with Mr. Lubbock for using the contemp- 
tuous word “ windjammer,” and the writer states that this 
word cannot be traced back more than fifty years. Forty- 
five years ago at least when sweethearts were referred to as 
charmers, we called the clippers, “wind charmers.” and I 
consider the other a most contemptible sacrilege, but. still 
“a very easy corruption. There must be plenty of sailors still 


living who can corroborate this.—Antex. M. GLassrorp, 
Cloud Farm, Glossop. 
Tun UNwantrenv Doc. 
As usual, at this season, my directors would be grateful 


if you would permit me to remind your readers that this society 
will arrange without charge for the humane destruction of 
any dog, where its owner is unable or unwilling to renew 
his dog-licence. The Society’s local county inspector will, 
on application, make the necessary arrangements: and _ his 
address may be learned at any police station or from me, 
Last vear over 1,100 dogs were painlessly destroyed by this 
society and a large number of these might otherwise have 
been pitiful “* strays ~ in January. Lynpsay G. LANGWILL, 
Secretary, Scottish S.P.C.A., 19 Melville Street, Kdinburgh. 


“© LONG Forcorren Days.” 


May I offer a correction to the writer of an excellent review 
upon my new book, Long Forgotten Days (leading to Waterloo), 
which appeared in the December 15th issue ? The remark, 
* My daily increasing family.” was used, not by John, Earl 
of Aldborough, but by his son-in-law, Mr. Morley Saunders, 
see p. 161.) fruern M, Ricnarpson, Purton House, Wilts. 


With regard to the natural history question of whethe 
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Some Books 


: DuRING the past month the books most in demand at 


The Times Book Club have been :— 
Fiction :—The Case of Sergeant Grischa, by Arnold Zweig ; 


Jehovah's Day, by Mary Borden; The Ladder of Folly, by 


Muriel Hine ; Apple Sauce, by Ina Michael; Lord Peter 

Views the Body, by Dorothy L. Sayers ; The Cluny Problem, 
by A. Fielding ; Show Girl, by J. P. McKvor; The Lover, 
py Nuomi Royde-Smith. 
"Non-Fiction :—Elizabeth and Essex, by Lytton Strachey ; 
Undertones of War, by Edmund Blunden ; My Autobiography, 
by Benito Mussolini; After Thirty Years, by Viscount Glad- 
stone; Reign of The House of Rothschild, by Count Corti ; 
Letters and Leaders of My Day, by 'T. M. Healy. 


. * * * 
The Spanish Ladie (Oxford University Press, 2Is.), 
containing James Mabbe’s 1640 translation of three of 
Cervantes’ stories, will delight all lovers of romance. The 


rough course of true love is the theme of the title story, which 
is suitably meandering and all on the side of youth. But 
“The Jealous Husband” relates a triumph of old age, and is 
the gem of the collection. So jealous was the husband that 
“he would not permit that within his house there should be 
any creature that was a male, no, not so much as a Cat to 
persecute the Mice, nor a little dogge to lie on his wife’s lappe.” 
And though a resourceful gailant gained admittance to the 
castle, the old husband had his way, and kept his wife to 
himself; however, the following chorus was sung in the castle 
at midnight to the accompaniment of a ghitterne : 
** Keepe me not under locke and key 
For who can holde what will away, 


If I doe 


Your watche and warde is all in vaine, 


not myselfe containe, 


Like to a bodkin in a bagge, 
Like to a horne in a Stage, 
Or like to blushing in the face, 
Love to get out, wil finde a place.” 
* * x * 
Mr. J. M. Spaight, in Pseudo-Security (Longmans, 12s. 6d.), 
igue of Nations has a useful function to 





suggests that the Le: 
fulfil in organizing for peace, but not in its forcible mainten- 


ance. He wants, in short, to deprive Geneva of all temporal 
power. In so far as he is against the Latin idea of a “ super- 
State,’ we can follow Mr. Spaight, although even then 


protesting that no signing of any Protocol would be likely 
to drive us (as he suggests) to fight a hypothetical European 
hegemony ‘* from air bases West of the Shannon.” However, 
the League has nothing to fear from criticism, and any sincere 
about our commitments Article 16 is to 
We are ourselves sure that the League requires 
is a flourishing child of 


discussion under 
be welcomed. 
no changes in 
this age of reason. It 
It is established in the heart and hope of the world. 
it time and it will give us peace. 

* k 48 ” 


its constitution. It 
has averted several wars already. 
Give 


English Prisons To-day was a great book, and turned a 
searchlight on our penal system in all its badness. A New 
Way with Crime (Williams and Norgate, 7s. 6d.), by one of 
its editors, is simply not in the same class. Mr. A. Fenner 
Brockway forgets that moral indignation against society is 
as bad an approach to the problem of crime as is moral indig- 
have 


nation against the criminal. He turns what might 
been a valuable contribution into an emotional and. ultra- 


Socialistie diatribe against the social system which permits 
poverty and unemployment. He is not even justified in his 
initial assumption that these evils are largely responsible for 
crime ; since out of every hundred men who are most sorely 
tempted, only one, at most, succumbs. While paying occa- 
sional lip-service to the need for protecting society, he argues 
sophistically that deterrence and reform are incompatible, 
and that the latter should therefore be the sole aim of the Law. 
In insisting on the importance of catching the criminal young 
he is in accord with the best modern criminologists ; and it 
is useful to have the correspondence stressed between delin- 
quency and puberty. 
* * * * 

Mr. Thornton Wilders thin volume of Narrative Plays, 

Which he has called The Angel that troubled the Waters (Long- 


of the Week 


mans, 6s.) contains both delight and disappointment for those 
who enjoy The Bridge of San Luis Rey. According to the 
publisher’s advertisement, Mr. Wilder finds in the 
dialogue a form which satisfies his passion for compression,” 
but which does not always satisfy the reader’s passion for 
Indeed, in many of the fanciful little scenes 
Some of the 'Three- 


** short 


understanding. 
he has crushed his own meaning to death. 
Minute Plays, as he calls them, belong to his extreme youth. 
The last four only 

** Almost all are 


Three-minute parables they are in reality. 
have been written within a year and a half. 
religious, but religious in that dilute fashion that is a believer's 
concession to a contemporary standard of good manners. But 
these four plant their flag as boldly as they may.” Take away 
both concession and compression, and we have a small residuum 
of something we can only call poetic prose of very high quality 
indeed. 
* * * * 

The collection of short articles and speeches put together 
by Lord Meath under the title of Brabazon Potpourri (Hutchin- 
son, 18s.) deals with a great number of philanthropic efforts. 
Most of them were written or spoken before the War, a few 
coneern reforms already accomplished, and a few uphold 
ideals from which, for better or worse, the world is deliberately 
turning away. The greater number, however, still express the 
ardent desires of those who strive for the physical and mental 
prosperity of our town populations. A strong militarist, Lord 
Meath looks to ** discipline * for the salvation of a generation 
whose softness he would seem to exaggerate. He approves 
of an education calculated to engender ** contempt of pain.” 
At the same time he is eager to improve the standard of health 
by making the life of cities more delightful. He dreams of a 
drilled population, breathing smokeless air, enjoying sullicient 
space both outdoors and in, the house accustomed from youth 
up to submit to authority, the rich considering the needs of 
the poor, and all men serving the State—in fact, a society in 
which obedience takes once more its mediaeval place in the 
hierarchy of the virtues. It is a very noble ideal; in its pur- 
suit Lord Meath has done a vast of good, but the 
world seems to be moving towards new reforms along other 


amount 


lines. 
# * * * 

A useful and refreshing The Real Men in Public 
Life, by Mr. A. P. Nicholson (Collins, 12s. 6d.). Mr. Nicholson 
is very fair to Labour, and almost too kind to semi-revolu- 
tionaries like Mr. Wheatley. One of the happiest of his essays 
is that on Mr. J. H. Thomas. But the bulk of the book is 
concerned very naturally with the Cabinet. He 
aims at no epigrammatic appraisals, no cynicism, brilliance, 
or disclosures; but at fair judgment and plain speaking. 
There is here no gossip and innuendo, but many an interesting 


book is 


present 


fact about the men who are governing us now, or may be doing 
so in the future. We can thoroughly recommend this book. 
& * i * 

There is something new about Battle-Line Narratives, by 
Mr. H. K. Harvey (Brentano’s, 6s.). They are very loosely 
put together, yet the author knows how to produce a remark- 
able effect. ‘The scenes he depicts are terrible; the impression 
created cone of intense suffering ; yet no sense of despair and no 
flavour of bitterness is to be found in them. As little 
sensational as sentimental, the writer yet contrives to convey 
his conviction that such suffering is worth while. It is 
admirably done ! 

* * * * 


and ** General Knowledge Com- 


(** More Books of the Week” 


petition ” will be found on pages 25 and 82.) 


The Competition 


Barry Island—I send in homage the topaz of my silence— 
Your threepennybit. 

The Editor offers a prize of five guineas for the most plausible 
explanation of this message, taken from the Personal Column 
of the Times. Entries can be written in the form of a short 
story or in any other form, but they should not be more than 
three hundred words in length. The Editor reserves the right 
to publish any entry submitted, The Competition will close 
on Friday, January 11th, 
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A Timely Resurrection 


An Anthology of ‘‘ Nineties’’ Verse. Edited with an Intro- 
duction by A. J. A. Symons. (Elkin Matthews and Marrot. 
7s. 6d.) 

We owe Mr. A. J. A. Symons a substantial debt for the 

admirable anthology which he has plucked from the poetry of 

the ‘nineties. He has brought out of the dusk and the dust 
that had fallen on half-forgotten volumes and magazines, 
such as the Savoy and the Spirit Lamp, some quite 
indubitable gems. His compilation, derived entirely from 
authors who were alive and at work during that decade, will 
come as a revelation to those who still, though in dwindling 
numbers, are disposed to pronounce that ‘the ‘nineties heard 
only the swan-songs of the moribund and the feeble chirrupings 
of incompetent singers before the dawn, which, if we can trust 
these contemporary optimists, is nowin rosy splendour. But in 
the ‘nineties there was, as Mr. Symons has here demonstrated, 
a tuneful choir in full song, which held choristers of high 
distinction. They have music and they have magic, and 
thus prove their title to be poets and not mere writers of 
verse. The ‘nineties, as those know who are old enough to 
remember them, were rich in loud-trumpeted discoveries of 
genius, and some remarkable hoaxes were played on a high- 
brow public, even as to-day some very husky voices are hailed 
as the morning-stars singing together. But Mr. Symons’s 
volume very amply shows that among those antique squeals 
and whistlings there were audible the accents of true song. 
We must, however, differ from him when he represents the 
lyrical utterances of these years as being the chorus of a 
band of brothers in revolt against the Victorian tyranny 
under which they suffered and were prepared to bleed, or that 
they were bound together by a sacrament of rebellion. That 
is only true of versifiers who say, “ if it were not for middle- 
class conventions with regard to subjects the poet may treat 
of, we should be among the great singers of the world,” and 
who then generally proceed to show that, though they are 
perfectly capable of outraging current taste, they are hopelessly 
incapable of producing poetry. The true poet in all ages is 
only incidentally a rebel: he does not set out, like the fat boy 
in Pickwick, to make our flesh creep, nor does he care two 
straws whether it creeps or not. If he sees beauty in any 
mood of the human spirit or in any slum or palace of human 
experience , he turns it into song. He is too much wrapped in 
the ecstasy of creation to harbour any trivial rebellion against 
convention : the singer who admits such into his song ceases 
to sing and merely bawls or sniggers. No doubt Aubrey 


Beardsley hoped to shock when he wrote “The Three 
Musicians,” which, rather unfortunately, owing to the 


alphabetical arrangement of these poets, opens this volume, 
and for that very reasen the piece is a inere schoolboy ribaldry ; 
the gesture of rebellion, which Mr. Symons tel!s us links his 
poets together, is its dominant note. 

But it is impossible to impute rebellion as a motive force to 
the three poets who chiefly render this book so welcome. 





Through French Spectacles 


Britain and the War. 
Huguet. 
(Cassells, 


A French Indictment. 
Translated by Captain H. 
15s.) 


By General 
Cotton Minchin. 


Tne Englishman, 


though sensitive enough in his personal 
relations, remains 


supremely indifferent to what foreigners 
may think of him. This is perhaps just 
General Huguet’s vehement attack on 
policies in this country—save only the late 
to whom his book is dedicated—might once more set all the 
youth of England on fire. We should—and do—weleome 
home truths, when they are spiced with the good humour 
of a Madariaga or a Maurois; but here, on the contrary, is 
a perfect example of the “ war mind.” In 1928 it has to 
be read to be believed. 

When General Huguet came to London as French Military 
Attaché at the end of 1904 he was, of course, certain that 
war between France and Germany would break out sooner 
or later, and only sorry that the British Army 
to the general view in France 


as well, otherwise 
personalities and 
Sir Henry Wilson, 


according 


—*could never be of the 


Jan 


— 


— 
> prought 
é been tl 
© decisive 
Lord Alfred Douglas was not thinking of anything but “q7 the im 
Dead Poet” when he wrote of * the voiceless thoughts 7 ersona 
murdered singing-birds,” or of anything but “* The City of © jn th 
Soul” when he wrote of * the hidden things that poets sg peeupie 
Nor did Ernest Dowson care what the Victorian mind migh) © of the 
feel about the morals of Cynara’s lover “ when the feast ys a f 
finished and the lamps expire.” Equally indifferent, » maps) 
equally solitary (for every poet when he sings is in gq from | 
inviolate, melodious hermitage), was Lionel Johnson, ki British 
thought only of his “ Friend ” : > packbe 

* All that he came to give scorn 
He gave, and 1 who sing _ British 
His praise, bring all I have to bring.” qualiti 

True poets such as these need not wait for time to puty~ oerate 
patina on their songs, and Mr. Symons’s plea that the poet with I 
of the ‘nineties * has not yet attained the prestige of antiquity” ome « 
is unwanted. Plutarch says of the Periclean buildings, grate; 
Athens that, “* Each of these works was instantly antiqe. — ¢rime 
but in the freshness of its vigour it is, even to the present dy The 1 
recent and newly wrought.” Such a test applies to all poetn Britis 
very good verse is often the better for the patina the yex pot p 
bring, but poetry is classical, straight from the mint. Tn we b 
song is ageless and unageing. Kitch 
Time, however, which gives charm to verse, though none} too { 
poetry, deals ruthlessly with artificial or pretentious stu * hig! 
It rings hollow, it soon begins to crack, and then we percei anxic 
that its ornament does not spring from the structure, but of w 
plastered on to it. Such will be the impression given to mai one. 
modern readers by the verse of Oscar Wilde. Its jade a It 
amber and pearls, its porphyry and steatite are peppered bitte 
to the surface: they are perilously like gimerack and tiny feelin 
When fresh they blinded the ‘nineties by their glitter, but th who | 
have not worn well. We wonder, too, at the looseness of hi time 
rhymes: “which” is paired with * witch,” “ road” wil alone 
“rode,” “ galiot’ with “ chariot,’ “automaton” wit Fran 
* skeleton.” When the iron entered into his soul, a po for t 
stirred there, as the * Ballad of Reading Gaol” proved, br Jet 1 
the poet had not yet come to birth. Ornament, similar) trop! 
rather the worse for wear, is too much in evidence in J.A ment 
Symonds’s work : * In the Key of Blue ~ merely bewilders th” sche 
reader with sapphire and topaz and lapis-lazuli: there an Gern 
too many rainbows and they spoil the broth. Time, dealin W 
inexorably with such, shows them to be flashy rather thant’ Frer 
flash. But it has already bestowed a grace on much ven mat 
good verse in this volume, and, above all, has proved itse anin 
powerless to touch all that is better than good verse. Fo sent 
this demonstration we are most grateful to Mr. Symons: iti yea! 
as if he had thrown open to the air and the sun some tomb ofi our 
period both recent and remote. The ostrich-fans and th of t 
perishable kr-ck-knacks flake into dust, but on the bronx met 
there gleams a kindly green and the gold and the gems emerg _—_—Eg 
incorruptible. Het 
kK. F. Benson. trac 

cak 

san 

up 

gen 

slightest use to us from a military point of view.” He soon reli 
saw, however, that the lessons of the Boer War had _ been ( 
taken to heart, and that thorough reorganization was pro-. not 
ducing a very efficient little force which might render valuable the 
assistance to his country. Imagine his delight when Fo 
he discovered that the English General Staff was already Wi 
studying the question of mobilization and transport to the pe 
Continent in the event of war, and still more when the clever’ of 
diplomacy of M. Cambon made it possible to begin those of 
fateful ** military conversations,” which, in fact, put an end th 
to English hopes of keeping out of the conflict. wi 
The first section of this book is, as it happens, an extremely in 


able analysis of the pre-War situation in Great Britain. 
General Huguet sees that Sir Edward Grey’s Fabian tactics 
w-re the result of the traditional British attitude to foreign f 
alfairs, a horror committing in advance to} 
promises which altered conditions might make impossible of 
realization, and he shrewdly observes that “ neither the 
Entente Cordiale nor the military pourparlers would have § 


of ourselves 


in i te 
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Ys 


prought England into the War, if in addition there had not 


La : ; , . . 99 . 
= been the violation of Belgian neutrality. That was the 
decisive factor, not simply for moral reasons, but because 
rt Belgium was considered “a direct and 


We the invasion of 
hts I personal threat.” 

Y of i In the story of the first fifteen months of the War, which 
ts see'§ geeupies the greater part of the book, the author, as Chief 


d mig, © of -the Military Mission attached to G.H.Q., is able to give 


feast jf us-a full and well-documented account (with several good 
nt, wi) maps) of the fighting in which the British were engaged 
IN sme from Mons to Loos. There is nothing wut praise for the 
on, kee British soldier, ** unyielding and unconquerable and possessed of 


© backbone second to none,” but, on the other hand, a withering 


of Lord Kitchener's military knowledge and of the 


scorn 
British Commander-in-Chief’s personal and__ professional 
qualities. “A childish mentality,’ “ veering from exag- 
to puts oerated confidence to deep depression,” “ always quarrelling 
1 Poeth with Kitchener,” ~* his relations with Joffre cold “—-these are 
tiquity’ ome of the remarks made about Sir John French, and British 
ings strategy in general seems to have committed the unpardonable 
antiqe ~ crime of disregarding the * immortal principles ” of Napoleon. 
ent day The many exhibitions of professional jealousy between the 
poet British and French Higher Commands, though certainly 
he yew not pleasant reading, only fill in the details of the picture 
» Tr we have had already in Viscount Esher’s Life of Lord 
Kitchener. We do feel, however, that General Iluguet goes 
none | too far. for Sir John evidently had cause to distrust the 
IS stuf “ higher leading ~*~ of our Ally, and was therefore all the more 
vETCE) anxious to keep to his original instructions, the whole tenour 
> but of which was “ vour command is an entirely independent 
O mai one.” 
de a It is only fair to say that General Ifuguet’s book, born in 
red | bitterness and conceived in chagrin, dates from 1922, when 
tins feeling in France was at its height, first against the Boche 
tut the who was trying to evade his “rightful” punishment (at that 
+ Of h time nearly every Frenchman was convinced that Germany 


wit alone bore the guilt of the War) and almost equally against 


wit France’s late Allies, “who keep their pity and indulgence 
1 po for that perfidious race which only yesterday prepared and 
d, bi Jet loose, through arrogance and cupiditv, hideous catas- 
vilarh trophe. . . . &e.”, particularly Great Britain, whose Govern- 
JA ment and people obstinately refused to support the French 
ars th scheme of fortifving the Rhine as an eastern frontier against 
ean Germany. 
calin, Why was this? We are told in the Epilogue, where our 
anti’ = French critic really lets himself go. Because egotism and 


ver material profit are the sole motive forces in Emerson's healthy 





itse animal, “there is little room in the Englishman's life for 
Fo sentiment,” and we are incapable of religion, of the spiritua] 
iti yearning of the Catholic races. The supreme example of 
bofi our * strange self-interest “ was apparently in having disposed 
1 th of the German Navy and Mercantile Marine, destroyed the 
ronz menace of Constantinople, thus providing for the security of 
nerg Egypt and India, and then left our loyal Ally in the lurch. 
Here there are, of course, a few palpable hits, and the 
Ne traditional British attitude to foreigners is certainly not 
calculated to give us a good reputation abroad. All the 
same, it is all rather ludicrous, especially when we are summed 
up as “the uncongenial race whose overthrow would be 
generally welcomed throughout the world with a sigh of 
SOON relief and deliverance.” 
een On the whole, however, General Huguet’s judgments are 
pro, hot so much inaccurate as narrow, in fact they are precisely 
able the judgments that one would expect from a Frenchman. 
hen For France, not England, is the * insular ” nation par excellence. 
ady We may as well face the fact that there exists between the two 
the peoples. a psychological antipathy which is the root problem 
ver’ Of the League of Nations and peace. Except as an illustration 
ose of this, it is difficult to see what purpose is served by publishing 
ond the book in English. The translation itself, when compared 
with the original, bears witness to the difficulties of mutual 
ely interpretation. W. Horsraui Carrer. 
in. 
ies r = 
gn Ff Direcr subscribers who are changing their addresses are 
to) asked to notify the Srecraron Office BEFORE MIDDAY on 
ef MONDAY or Eactt WEEK. The previous address to which 
" the paper has been sent and receipt reference number should be 
- quoted. 
ve 
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From Age to Youth 


Translated into English by Eileen 
6d.) 

Miss E1LEEN Power's readers may indeed be grateful to her 
this delightful 
the year 1393 


The Goodman of Paris. 
Power. (Routledge. 12s. 


for acting as interpreter between them and 
bourgeois of fourteenth century Paris. In 
he wrote a book for the instruction of his wife, she being 
fifteen at the time and he sixty. She was of higher rank than 
himself. The disparity of age is shocking to modern minds, 
but as the translator points out, the world in which these 
“married friends” lived saw no harm in unions, and 
truly the charm of the old man’s paternal tenderness for his 
* wedded child ” is still potent, and forbids one to think that 
One cannot 


such 


such a marriage must necessarily be unhappy. 
help loving the writer as well as being intensely interested in 
the vivid picture he draws for us of life as it was, and ashe 
thought it ought to be, among the new rich of his time. That 
he had a house in the country, as well as in Paris, is certain, 
probable. He had 
acquaintance among the aristocracy, but he did not belong 
to them, and he tells his wife that he is glad she should havea 
round her, such as 


and that he had some official position is 


part in the pleasures of the young people 
she must 
will tell her how to conduct 


dancing, music, and hawking, but not associate nor 
try to associate with nobles. He 
herself, and she will learn also from “the goed wise dames 
whom you frequent and the good examples you take from 
their ways and teaching, and the good, wise, honest old priests 


sound mother wit God has 


to whom confess, and the 
given you.” 

He would like her to begin every day by going to church, 
without too much frippery 
hears the 
but 


She must, however, 


you 


walking sedately and well-dressed 
or too little,” but she is not to get up 
Matins Bell, that is * far too carly for Married Women,” 
to say an orison and go to sleep again. 
He has no patience with certain smart ladies 


when she 


arise betimes. 
who wake with a headache saying to themselves (with remark- 
The Church is 


Once in Church 


able candour !): 
not a hare! It will very well wait for me.” 
he tells her how to direct her mind, how 
and how to follow Mass. Miss Power draws our attention to 
the devout beauty of this portion of the book. It is indeed 
patent, but this instruction his 
own, or is he quoting ? There is a liturgical ring about the 
prayers that he suggests. When the little lady gets home she 
is to order her beautiful house, and how beautiful the French 
houses at the the reader in many 
iNustrations reproduced from contemporary She 
is to see to the comfort and discipline of her servants, the 


‘IT was drunk vesterday. 


to be “all alone,” 


one wonders—is religious 


time were is shown to 


paintings. 


carrying out of elaborate schemes of cooking, the welcoming 
and entertaining of guests, the decorating and warming of 
their chambers, also to the well-being of all her pets, but 
above all and before all to arrange for the comfort of her 
husband. 

A great show of obedience was the mark of the well-bred 
woman of the day, the Gallants of the period frequently 
betting upon the completeness of their wives’ subjection. The 


Ménagier urges the duty of wifely deference very strongly, 


enforeing his point with story after story. All the while, 
however, we see—and the lady must have seen—-that it is the 
appearance of the virtue which most matters to him. °° It is 


hard to be corrected by the domination and lordship of a 
woman,” he explains ; he only asks for the deference which all 
men expect, “for to me belongeth none save the common 
service, or less.’ Men, he admits, are often whimsical in the 
demands they make upon their wives, and he narrates several 
ridiculous instances and foolish wagers, but why take offence ? 
‘It is needful for human nature to take pleasure in something ;”’ 
pleasures, and quite 
that he would take 
serve him, and bear 


she herself, he reminds her, likes many 
rightly, ‘‘so if your husband imagines 
pleasure in your service and obedience, 
with him, and know that God will give you this grace, that 
your husband will take greater pleasure in you than in any 
other thing. His children and you yourself, shall be his 


minstrels, his joys, and his pleasures,” and he shall * miss 
you, and have his heart with you, when he is away.” Also 
such a wife will find that any advice given in strict privacy 


will be very probably followed; besides, she does realize 
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doesn’t she, that “all I know that you have done since we his “touch of the gambler,” and his “ real enthusiasm fy 2 
were wed, until now, and all that you shall do hereafter, with good work.” & 


good intent, was and is to my liking, pleaseth me, and has 
well pleased me, and will please me.” 

Now and then perhaps a girl of fifteen may have got rather 
tired of hearing about Griselda and other famous heroines, 
but he tells his tales very well. The grudging wife who had 
an agreement drawn up, exactly specifying her duty towards 
her husband, and left him to drown, and would not even hold 
her longstaff to him while she consulted her “ charter,” is 
delightfully portrayed. The situation was aggravated by 
the fact that the husband slipped into the water, while 
walking backwards over a plank bridge, in order to inspire his 
nervous wife with confidence. When passers by fished him 
out he was naturally angry, and “he burnt her.” For the 
cruelties practised in some of his ‘‘ exemplas ” the Ménagier 
apologizes to his hearer. She must remember that “ it never 
befell so, but thus the story runs.’ Moreover, he wishes her 
to be familiar with the stories of the day that “‘ she may 
know how to talk about things, like the others.” 

When not narrating he is as humane as any modern man 
of education. Most of his own reminiscences are told in 
exaltation of kindness. There was a good woman he knew 
who cared for her husband’s bastard child, a good daughter 
who lived for her melancholic father and who, ‘* when he was 
heavy,” would * gently lead him to talk of something else ” ; 
n nurse who cared for the children neglected by their step- 
mother, and so gained their affection. The stepmother, in 
the bitterness of her heart, accused the nurse of casting a spell 
over them, “ but there is no witchcraft but well doing.” The 
fiercest animals he is certain can be tamed by kindness, and 
he exhorts his wife to be sure that the care of the small dogs 
in the house and the “ good array of cats” necessary for 
keeping the mice down, is given to a servant suited to take 
good care of them, since these creatures cannot speak for 
themselves. He would like his faithful hounds, he says, to 
rome into the house when they are very tired and sit by the 
fire till they are * fully eased,” and to have their feet greased. 
Hlis advice about the government of a household is not yet 
out of date. The casual worker who comes for a while to do 
an odd job and goes away is likely to be rough in manner, 
and to “ answer back.” This is of no great consequence, but 
it is of the utmost importance to choose “ peaceable” ser- 
vants, if they are to live permanently in the house, and to 
take no one without a recommendation, however cheaply 
they may offer to work. A lady should know how to stop a 
quarrel and should be “ loving” to her servants in illness, 
putting off anything she may be doing, if necessary, to effect 
a cure. We hear all about the servants’ meals, and how they 
should be urged to eat and drink all they like, but only to eat 
of one dish, and only twice a day. He and his wife eat but 
twice, though he knows many foolish peopke who eat three 
and four times. ‘“ Each servant is to have at the foot of his 
bed a candlestick’ and is to be “ wisely taught how to 
extinguish it with the mouth or hand and by no means with 
their shirts.” 


ba] 


Towards the end of this delightful book come two long 
sections dealing with gardening and cooking, and to some 
people they may seem the best worth reading. They are very 
practical and detailed, but they presuppose a great deal of 
money and endless labour. For ourselves we are most 
interested in the Meénagier himself, and fervently hope that 
he lived to a ripe old age, his young wife managing him tact- 
fully, and always saving lis face. 


A. Publisher 


William Heinemann. By 


Frederic Whyte. 
15s.) 


(Jonathan Cape. 
Mr. Frevenic Wiyrre writes a charming preface to his 
life of William Before introducing his hero 
whom we are to sce through the eyes of a group of friends— 
and, we had almost said, enemies 


Iicinemann., 


he takes his readers into 
the publishing world of the ‘eighties—the world of the three 
volume novel and the yellow back. It was not until 1890 
that William Heinemann appeared upon the scene to revo- 
lutionize it “ with his high ambitions, his systematic methods 
of work, his untiring energy, his smartness and shrewdrcss, 


His father, a Hanoverian Jew, had settled at Surbito,, 
long before William was born, but he gave his son a cosmo, 
politan education and destined him for the musical Profession, 
William, however, decided for himself that he lacked Creativ: 
power, and took to publishing. The intimate sketches a 
his many-sided personality, of which the book is compose, 
while in a sense contradictory, leave the reader with a yep 
clear outline of an attractive rather than an admirable chang 
ter. He put a great deal of imagination into his wok 
It seems to have been true as Miss Tennyson Jesse tek 
us that for him “the dream was more than the business”, 
on the other hand, as is so often the case in his race, dreap | 
and business flowed on together. He loved genius and 
loved a “ best seller.’ For the sort of self-advertiser wh 
“would have made a colossal fortune selling pills” he hag 
unbounded admiration. These sort of people believe i 
themselves, he said, in a way which really able people ean’ 
do. All the same he was prepared to lose by the “ really 
able’ man, paying homage to art even before he sought 
his own interest. Many great writers of to-day owe to hig 
their first chance. 

The most vivacious of men—‘* when he was talking he wa 
so noisy that he seemed to be a crowd ”—he yet was not what 
an Englishman means by “ cheery.” There was something 
very overbearing about him and he was prone to quarrel, 
yet he kept friends with many writers who broke off fron 
him so far as business relations were concerned, because the 
friction of these relations became unbearable. Prone t 
fall in love, he was popular with women, though as we ar 
told in one reminiscent chapter “ there was something comi 
in his ardours, and one who knew him well “ said to me she 


didn’t believe that any woman had ever loved him.” His 
marriage was a tragedy, for his brilliant pretty Italian 


wife was too much like him. Metaphorically speaking, she 
‘shouted him down, lacerated his vanity and made him fed 
* one of the duller guests in his own house.” Also she spent 
his money and drove him wild with jealousy. So finally 
he divorced her. All the same “ Willie moped for her to 
the end of his life.” 


Balladry and Paganism 


Folklore in the English and Scottish Ballads. By L. ¢ 
Wimberly. (Chicago and Cambridge Universities’ Presses, 
25s.) 


As the greatest edition of our English and Scottish ballads 
is the work of an American, so now another American, 
Dr. L. C. Wimberly, has worthily supplemented Child's 
work by producing an exhaustive analysis of their content. 
Folklore in the English and Scottish Ballads is accordingly 
concerned, not with the manner, but with the matter of our 
ballad poetry, and this volume (for we are happily promised 
another) deals with the ballad ideas of religion and magic— 
a body of belief which a sophisticated age summarily labels 
as superstition. 
inter alia, various taboos ; of all sorts of animistic, or it may 
be pre-animistic, beliefs and practices, like blood-drinking, 
beast-marriage and the transformation of men into animals; 
the belief in the mana of a personal name ; the location and 
denizens of the Otherworld and their powers 


Under this head comes a consideration of, 


all examples 
of primitive belief and all found in the ballads we know 
to-day. To take a simple example (which the author, how: 
ever, does not seem to notice) : lover, doomed to 
die at the hand of man, says to his sweetheart, * Ye'll tak’ 
the high road and Ill tak’ the low road,” he means that 
as a ghost, or perhaps as a revenant corpse, he will traverse 


where a 


the underworld at a speed far beyond the power of any human 
traveller. 

What view of Professor 
Wimberly’s work is the essentially pagan character of ballad- 
thought. The ballads are, it is true, overlaid with a modern 
veneer of Christianity, but they are “ pagan at heart,” and 
Christian thought is “on the whole, alien and intrusive.” 
By a number of telling instances the author shows how 
ballad-beliefs permeate the whole world. That bridge, for | 
example, which all must cross, in the famous Lyke Wake | 


emerges from a general 
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“no brader than a thread,” is an exact counterpart 
and that all dead had to walk over 
me bridge into the Otherworld is present in the traditions 
of Red Indians, in the Koran, and among the Solomon 
Jslanders, as in the Teutonic ballads of Northern Europe. 

We are not, then, to look at ballads merely as poetic 
conceits. On the contrary ; so far from being metaphorical, 
they contain the sober and earnest belief of early man, which 
was handed down to his descendants. And as early man 
jived in a world of magic and spiritual terrors, so it is that 
“tragedy, heavy and sombre, serves as the inspiration of 
the Northern ballad at its best.” This book would need a 
specialist and a lengthy review fully to evaluate its merits. 
We can here only record our admiration of its scholarship 
and wide range of research, and acclaim it as the most massive 
contribution yet made towards expounding the religious and 
spiritual content of our ballads. In another edition may 
we not have an index of quoted ballads in addition to the 
subject index ? Otherwise it is hard to correlate our reading 
with the book. 


The Magazines 


The Nineteenth Century opens with Mr. Neville Chamberlain’s 
defence of his own derating scheme. He points out that 
equity, even more than expediency, is the aim of his Bill; he 
maintains that a block grant, if it does not encourage the 
more progressive local authorities, will at least ensure a 
minimum of social service even from the most conservative, 
and he says that if * this or that local authority will gain more 
or less,” it is only because the original burdens were unevenly 
distributed. Mrs. D. L. Murray tells us of life in a miner's 
home. She spent the first eighteen years of her life in a mining 
district, and her investigations into the family budgets, inter- 
spersed with glimpses into the struggles of a few families to 
make both ends meet, should bring home to us the urgent 
necessitv for drastic remedies. The Bishop of Durham main- 
tains that ** Kstablishment as it now exists is morally dis- 
credited beyond recovery.” Mr. Hilaire Belloc tells us of the 
length, breadth, and depth of a new port, Gdynia, on the 
lagoon of Dantzig, and in a lighter vein a comedy by Mr. 
Laurence Hlousman, ** Charles ! Charles !”’ brings Wordsworth, 
Keats, Lamb, and Haydon all together to a dinner party. 

In The Fortnighily Review ** Augur”’ explains the present 
situation with regard to German Reparations, and tells us of 
the remarkable position achieved by Mr. Parker Gilbert, 
Agent-General for Reparations Payments, a young man still 
under forty. Mrs. Helen Granville-Barker has written an 
appreciation of Ramén Gémez de la Serna, whom she describes 
as a “ literary revolutionist and perhaps the greatest writer 
in Spain to-day. There is also an article on * The Position 
of the Colonies in World Progress,’ by Lieut-Commander 
Kenworthy, in which he analyses the varying conceptions 
of a colony in Spain, Japan, Italy, the United States, and 
Russia, then giving us some of his own views on the subject. 

In The Contemporary Review Mr. Sisley Huddleston writes 
on the problem of debts and reparations, and concludes that 
“the United States holds the key of these probiems ; and that 
it is better to seize, not to shirk, the opportunity of saying so 
authoritatively.’ The usual suinmary of Foreign Affairs by 
Mr. George Glasgow is headed ** The Gloom of 1928,” and its 
opening sentence, ** the year ends without relief to the melan- 
tholy which has characterized its diplomacy,’ probably 
reflects the general view. 

In Blackwood’s Magazine Sir Charles Oman describes the 
journey of a young French officer “from the Coa to the 
Tweed,’ where he met Sir Walter Scott. A lighter touch is 
given to the rather sombre tone of this magazine,;in a dog 
story, by H. J. Parham. The adventures of Banjo are sure to 
appeal to our readers. It is fitting that the Bute Professor of 
Anatomy at St. Andrew’s University should have written an 
article on Anatomy and the Golf Swing, though we doubt 
whether “ analysis of it anatomically ” will save the beginner 
from his accustomed foozle. 


Fiction 


THE PARTRIDGE. By Elizabeth Murray. (John Lane. 


7s. 6d.)—The three dominant personalities in this book are 
John Moreton, successful in business but suffering from 


Philip, young and’ charming but 
tfomantic to a fault; and Josephine, his mother, whose 
strong personality brings both to destruction. The authoress 
is skilful in focussing one’s attention equally on all three. 
They are real people and, although the end is a little foreed, 
there is a certain inevitability about the development of the 
plot which almost makes the impossible convincing, and one 
puts down the book with a feeling of sudden loss, of separation 


repressions of childhood ; 


from a world which has grown up all around one. 


We shall 
look forward with pleasure to the next book from this young 
authoress. 


MIXED RELATIONS. By Victor L. Whitechurch. 
(Benn. 7s. 6d.)—Anyone who has read the last two books by 


Mr. Whitehouse will expect a high standard of detective story 
from this author, and Mixed Relations is from this point of 
view disappointing. It is not really a detective story at all, 
though the plot centres round the pursuit of two American 
criminals, but a comedy set in the Close of a Cathedral city. 
Into this select society plunge two hundred per cent. Americans, 
to the consternation of the Archdeacon, the amusement of 
the Bishop, and the cattish glee of the gossips. But this, 
though enough, in all conscience, is not all—the Archdeacon’s 
American relations are suspected of being the two crooks! 
The greatest confusion ensues, culminating in the arrest of 
Alexander Washington on a burglary charge. There is no 
mystery about this very slight story, in fact the dénouement 
is obvious from the beginning, but the book is decidedly 
entertaining. We cannot help hoping, however, that Mr. 
Whitechurch will not forsake the serious detective story for 
the slight social comedy, no matter how amusing the latter 
may be. There are not enough detective writers of Mr 
Whitechurch’s quality. 

THE BIRD OF TIME. By Constance Wakeford. (The 
Quota Press. 6s.)—Miss Wakeford’s new book might have 
been written by an earnest schoolgirl; it is full of the 
sincerities, sentimentalities and assumptions of youth. It 
is all very well done, and is methodical and painstaking. 
The question that rises in the mind of the reviewer is, was 
it worth doing at all? The book is divided into two sections : 
the first half deals with women in war-time and the second 
with women who are trying to adjust their lives after the war. 
Too much has been written already about these subjects, 
and Miss Wakeford’s young women do not differ much from 
their many sisters in literature. She has taken for heroine 
a typical English Miss named Joan, who rubbed shoulders 
with all sorts and conditions of women in a Government 
office, had an unfortunate love affair, took up social work 
after the War and became engaged, after about half an 
hour's conversation, to a young man whom she had previously 
met during a railway accident. ‘The scene shifts continually, 
but in spite of this the book is monotonous. One could forgive 
the priggishness of the heroine, who is typical of many girls 
of her type, if one did not feel that Miss Wakeford has taken 
her as seriously as she took herself. 


Mote Books of the Week 


(Continued from page 21) 

In The Best Poems of 1928 (Cape, 6s.) Mr. Thomas Moult 
makes his seventh yearly harvesting’ of verse from 
periodicals in Great Britain and the U.S.A., and we cordially 
agree with him when he claims that the fact of his being 
able to compile such a volume is retort enough to those 
critics who are so fond of announcing that contemporary 
poetry is “ afflicted with poverty,” or, as some of them say, 
dead. It is nothing of the sort. In this little book there 
is plenty of strong, healthy, imaginative work, and no one 
interested in the development of English lyric poetry but 
should be grateful for its rescue. We note with interest that 
nine of the poems included originally appeared in these 
columns. 


ss 


* * * x 


Even the artificial eighteenth century bred its passion 
flowers, and the most unfading of these is the exquisite story 
of Manon Lescaut. Suddenly written by that indifferent 
churchman and zealous translator of Richardson, TAbbé 
Prévost des Exiles, as he compiled his Memoirs of a Man of 
Quality, its lyric intensity gives it a place with the high 
chronicles of love. Here is a most beautiful edition of the tale 
of Manon and the Chevalier des Grieux, published by John 
Lane at two guineas. It has an introduction by Arthur 
Symons, illustrations and decorations by “ Alastair.” Tle 
translation, by D. C. Moylan, retains the natural clegance whi h 
belongs to the style of the Chevalier by virtue of his birth and 
period, with that sobbing undertone which troubles the fount 
of tears. Mr. Arthur Symons says some interesting things by 
the way ; but he talks too much of Cleopatra, and the sense 
of sin, and other irrelevant matters. Why have we locked 
these desperate children safe in the Lovers’ Paradise? They 
are so young, they are enchantingly fair, they are unhappy, 
they have no sense of sin at all. Love is the religion of the 
delicate, scholarly, half-priestly boy from the moment he sees 
Manon’s fair face in the shadow of Amiens cathedral. He 
adores like an eighteenth century Aucassin, and mocks at hell 
like that knight of Beaucaire. As for Manon, she is a silken 
pleasure whose luxury is her necessity, and who cannot under- 
stand why she should not buy it with mere kisses, if her 
chevalier keeps the fidelity of her heart. She is aware of 
disapproval, but hardly of guilt, till in anguish she finds a soul. 
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Never perhaps since Helen has a heroine so little described 
in detail left such an impression of a ravishing face. The 
fantastic gift of ‘* Alastair’ is most fortunately spent on the 
fine floriated drawings that concentrate the phases of this 
fugitive beauty. They are indeed in the Beardsley tradition, 
but fainter, drowsier, more excessive. The fragile pair are 
held in solemn whorgs of sumptuous ornaments ; the effect has 
a note of the Spanish Baroque in it. Manon’s small figure is 
lost in her great hieratic robes like a Madonna’s ; des Grieux’s 
soft mask of suffering has the bruised lids and hollowed temples 
of a San Sebastian. These red and black designs have a really 
extraordinary excitement and fascination. ‘The Closed 
Gate,” to name but one, is a strange new pattern of beauty 
and despair. Endpapers, print, and other details are in 
harmony. This is a most satisfying edition of the immortal 
story. 
* * * * 


Anyone who cares for old silver should not fail to secure 
the admirable Catalogue of the loan exhibition of silver plate 
belonging to the Oxford colleges which was held last 
term (Clarendon Press, 10s. 6d.). The colleges loyally 
melted down most of their plate to fill King Charles’s war 
chest in the Civil War, but they possess some wonderful 
mediaeval and Tudor silver and a great amount of post- 
Restoration English work of the finest sort. Mr. W. W. 
Watts indicates in a good essay the main features of a 
wonderful collection, and there are seventy-three photographs. 
Even Oxford dons must have been surprised at the variety 
and excellence of the college plate. 

* * * a: 

Dr. Emslie Hutton’s story of her adventures With a Woman's 
Unit in Serbia, Salonika, and Sebastopol (Williams and Norgate, 
12s. 6d.) is put together from letters and diaries written in the 
intervals of hard and often dangerous hospital work. She 
describes, of course, many grim and terrible incidents, but 
somehow time has taken the terror out of them and the general 
effect of the book is cheerful and entertaining. All the nurses 
and doctors loved the Serbian soldiers, who seem to have been 
the most engaging savages. Did he think the stories of 
atrocities coming from Bulgaria were true ? the doctor asked a 
soldier patient. * Oh yes!” he said, he was sure of it. ‘* We 
do atrocities too, we like it, you English do not understand.” 
Their simplicity and gratitude, on the other hand, were most 
endearing. They were quick at picking up English sentences, 














EXECUTORS 


The task of finding a capable and respon- 
sible person who is willing to act as an 
executor or trustee is not easy. In addition, 
an executor so appointed is no less liable 
to die than the testator himself, in which 
event the whole problem is raised anew 
and fresh expense entailed—possibly at 
an inopportune moment. 
The Westminster Bank is willing to 
undertake such duties, and in doing so 
provides several distinct advantages. It is 
permanent, and it is accessible; expert 
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and their talent for dumb-show was a constant amusemen, 


the doctors. They loved to sing and to hear singing, picking 

Scotch tunes with special delight, making the melody gag. 

joyous according to their mood. ; 
* * * * 

Mr. Brett's very readable and thought-provoking book 
Wellington (Heinemann, 15s.) is not intended, he tells 
as a description of the life and times of the Iron Duke, 
battles are described in it : no political issues explained. ‘y, 
writer attempts “to seek him out in the fog of war, to qj 
entangle him from the thickets of ancient politics.” He 
shown to us as he moved among the men and women of } 
day, a great man belonging by rights to a time rather eay), 
than the one he lived in, living in the present in accordap 
with the rules of the past, blind where the future with all; 
speculations, aspirations, and rebellions were concerned, 4 
having no judgment to pass upon the far greater man whom} 
had conquered, except that * the fellow wasn't a gentlema 

* * * * 

Among the delightfuliy compact Benn’s sixpenny ser) 
we must mention three recent volumes written by exper 
in their own subjects. They are The Islamic Faith, by & 
Thomas Arnold, The English Language, by Prof. Erne: 
Weekley, and Insects, by Mr. Balfour Browne. Sir Thom 
dispels the popular error that Mohammedans _ belie 
women to have no souls, and predestination to be a doctri 
of fatalism : he also points out (what is so often forgotte 
that Islam is a political as well as a religious system. He te 
a singular story of some lascars keeping the fast of Ramady 
in the Arctic Circle. As the sun never set, these unfortunat 
men would not break their fast and some of them stary 
before the rest could be hurried back. 

* 2K x * 

Twenty-Five Years as Archbishop of Canterbury (We 
Gardner, 2s. 6d.), by Mr. Herbert, is not free from son 
of the signs of book-making. This defect, however, need n 
prevent the book from winning a large public. It is opportun 
It gives all the material facts of the Arechbishop’s career ar 
does justice to his striking achievement in holding togeth 
elements which would have fallen asunder under any tm 
less diplomatic and less comprehensively sympathetic. M 
Herbert overemphasizes the importance of the early coi 

-nexion between the Davidson family and that of Archbish 
Tait. He seems. no doubt unconsciously. to attribute Are 
bishop Davidson's first suecesses as much to circumstance ¢ 
to merit. We can make little of the confusing chapt 
entitled “* Modernism.” 
* * * # 

Sir Josiah Stamp contributes a lively opening chapter | 
Mr. W. V. Wood’s instructive little book on Railways in thi 
Home University Library (Thornton Butterworth, 2s.). Si 
Josiah points out that the railway companies have conferte 
incalculable benefits on the nation but have derived relative) 
modest profits from their enterprise, and he hints that thy 
whole question of transport needs to be reconsidered as 4 
whole. Mr. Wood, in the pages which follow, sets out th 
principles of railway working and gives the salient facts and 
figures that show how widely a railway differs from any 
other form of commercial enterprise. His sceptical chapter: 
on railway statistics, which have recently been multiplied by 
the Ministry of Transport, and his explanation of the theory 
of rates and charges are specially to be noted. 

* * * * 

As long ago as the Roman occupation of Britain, according 
to a “medicine stamp” which was recently discovered, 4 
* Golden Ointment to clear the sight * was sold by a quack 
‘alled Junianus to his patients of Bath, probably much. the 
same Golden Ointment as is still advertised to-day. = Mr 
C. J. S. Thompson’s The Quacks of Old London (Brentano's 
12s. 6d.) is full of amusing and interesting information of this 
kind. In the Middle Ages there was no distinction between 
the regular practitioner and the quack, but in the reign ol 
Henry VIII. an Act was passed regulating the medical and 
surgical professions in order to suppress quack practitioners. 
This Act does not seem, however, to have been very effective 
for during the sixteenth, seventeenth and eighteenth centuries 
-~—in fact, up to the present day---these dangerous charlatans 
have continued to ply their trade. The stories of their lives 
and particularly of their ingenious advertising methods are 
entertaining reading. 





Answers to Questions on Woman 


1. Pope, Moral Essays (ep. ii., 1. 215). 2. Addison, (a 
(act iv., se. 1). 3. Byron, Don Juan (can. v., st. 113). 
4. Shakespeare, King Lear (act ii., sc. 4). 5. Byron, Don Juan 
(can. ii., st. 199). 6. Shakespeare, Hamlet (act i. se. 2). 
7. Aaron Hill, Epilogue to Zara. 8. Wordsworth, * She was a 
phantom of delight.” 9. Shakespeare, Macbeth (act iv., se. 3). 
10. Sir Sam. Tuke, Adventures of Five Hours (act v., sc. 3). - 
11. Pope, Moral Essays (ep. ii., 1. 270). 12. Proverbs (xxvii., 15). 
——13. Scott, Marmion (can. vi., st. 30). 
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“FEAR IS DEAD—KILLED BY 
PELMANISM” 





LETTER FROM A CLERGYMAN WIIO 


DREADED THE SEA 





T is a well-known fact that thousands of men and 
women are held back in life because they are afraid. 
Thev have lost confidence in themselves. They are 
; don’t exactly know 
Sometimes 


afraid of something, they 
Sometimes they are afraid of the Future. 
they fear the effect of being thrown up against some 
stronger and more vital personality than themselves. 
Sometimes they are afraid of the consequences of -Iction, 
even if it is only the action of ringing some-one up on 
Sometimes they are obsessed by strange, 


which haunt them, inter- 


the telephone. 
irrational fears and * Phobias ”’ 
fere with their work and make their lives miserable. 
There is no reason why they should go on being in this 
state. As the following letter from a Clergyman shows, 


these fears can be killed by Pelmanism :— 


Three vears ago 1 mpleted a course of Pelmanitsm 
[ began in a horrible neurasthente state of 18 years’ standing, 
th an tinpatred Wall, an impatred Memory, utter lack of Self- 
Coafidence and full of fea 
liter a f ‘ f the Course, T was lold (by someone 
tynora fy tring t!) that [ looked brighter and more alert 
Certainly the benefits grew aud still shew themselves. 1 finished | 
the Cow l r and calmer mind; a restored Memory | 
ol g { pa fj y bil and s Confidence that [ | 
ha undertaken, and do undertake, duties and responsibilities 
su t id ‘ yutie wunpossible a few years ago 
he late l f the benefits received is that I crossed | 
fo Pelytity , ar D the Dover-Ostend roule Lhis may 
appear to bea le, but when IT consider that the idea of being 
, i] 
‘ hip has, for 21 ars, bee re cause of tinuimerable | 
ni J] vdde ¢ he aorceates etciory of \ 
i } ! lit I f fry Pelimas ts 
/ ‘ } aud a bil ¢ r, and | 
wure f rk of the Course and the courte 
l uf ! i} tat (B.30,206.) 


The effect of Pelmanism is to subdue, and eventually 


to banish, such irrational but decidedly harmful * fears 


as these. It makes you more certain of yourself and of 


your own scientifically-trained and consciously) directed | 


powers. It banishes Depression and Morbid states of 
mind and generates a spirit of Optimism and Cheerful- 


ness which helps to make life easier and happier. It also 


develops in you that sane, sensible Self-Confidence which | 
never fails to impress other people, and thus enables you | 


to carry your point and to make your presence and per- | 


sonality felt in your various relations with others, 


\ Business Man writes :— 


[ have no all disappeared. My 


timid disposition has become a_ resolved, determined 


fears now; they hay 

rather 

ereater than it was 
(C.31,329.) 


disposition My capacity for work is far 


a year ago 
\nother interesting letter is from a member of a well 
known County amily, who writes : 


‘LT feel T can take 
confidence since embarking on this Course. I am now com- 
manding a Territorial Brigade in place of a Battalion. My 


nterests have increased in other wavs. I notice more than 


I did, and my knowledee of detail is more accurate.” 
(1..32,055.) 


The following letters will also be found of interest : 


\ Teacher 
‘| have more Self-Confidence and am not 
of Depression,” (D.32.203.) 


writes: 


so subject to fits 





what. | 











A Nurse writes :— 

“IT have a much brighter outlook on life and have, to 2 
Jarge extent, regained poise of mind and body. No matter 
how tired or dismal I may feel on wakening, before I am 
quite cheerful and 


(A.32,142.) 


half-way through the exercises I feel 


ready for anything.” 


vrites :— 
experienced much benefit, and wish I had under- 
taken the Course earlier in life. Had 1 known at the age of 
30 certain things which I know now—largely through the 
think I could have avoided one or two 
To summarise (and employ a 


A Canon 
‘lL have 


Pelman lessons—I 
painiul nervous breakdowns. 
fashionable word) I think 1 have gained a better orientation 
towards life.” (S.32,449.) 


Pelmanism has also been found to be of great assist- 


ance to those who are working up for examinations. A 


Medical Practitioner, for instance, writes as follows :— 
“You will no doubt be interested to learn that I passed my 
inal Examination in Medicine in September of last year. I 
part of my success to the extremely 
Grey Books,’ ” (C.31,022 


attribute a very large 
helpful and practical ‘ Litth 
These letters will give some slight idea of the many and 
varied ways in which Pelmanism is aiding people to-day. 
“T have read and studied the books provided by the Pelman 
“and I can truly say that 
have 


Institute,” writes Lord Walsingham, 


they have deeply impressed me. ‘The conclusion | 
come to is that if every person in the country was a Pelmanist 

that is, had gone through the Pelman Course and applied its 
principles and system to his or her daily life 
thoroughly well-educated and well-organized race, and beyond 


our position and 


we should be a 


measure superior to what we are in keeping 


’ 


influence in the world. 


Lord Walsingham’s views are supported by those of 


many other well-known people. 


Mr, EF. F. 
“Pelmanism is distingu 
individual needs, and 1 can conceive of no mind, unless it | 
that of the super-man, which will not find in the Pelman System 
the tonic to cure its particular ailments. ... It is an apotheosis 
of common sense, and I kn no higher praise than that.” 
The Right Hon. T. P. O’Connor, M.P., Sir Arthur 
QOuiller-Couch, Canon Hannay, Mr. Gilbert Frankau, Dr, 
Kthel Smyth, and many others have written in similar 
terms, and the views of some of them will be found in 
the little book mentioned below. 


Benson, for example, writes :— 
hed primarily by its adaptability to 


The Spectator says of Pelmanism that :— 


‘It is admirably suited for increasing efliciency in business 


land giving mental alertness in all the pursuits of life The 

| Institute has been established for twenty-five years, and during 
this time the Directors have been adapting and improving the 
Course to keep pace with the recent advances of the science of 
Psychology. It is thus very soundly based, and it can be 
applied in principle to every type of profession.” 


The Pelman Course is_ fully 
described in an interesting little book 
\ entitled ‘‘ The Efficient Mind.” In this 
\ book you can read how Pelmanism 
banishes Depression, Mind-wander- 
ing, Forgetfulness, Timidity, Lack of 
Confidence,, and Indecision, and how 
it develops in their place Observation, 





| Initiative, Concentration, Self-Confidence, Optimism, 


Cheerfulness, Organizing Power, Resourcefulness, 
Business Acumen, a Good Memory, and other equally 
valuable qualities. It thus enables you to live a fuller, 


richer, and happier life. You can obtain a free copy 


n increased responsibility with ereater | of this book by writing for it to-day to the Pelman 
o ease s sibility with ereat , J 


Institute, 96 Pelman House, Bloomsbury Street, London, 
W.C.1. The book will then be sent to you by return 
of post, gratis and post free. 


| Readers who would like to call at ti Tnstitu are rdially 
invited to de so. The Chief Consultant will be pleased to have 
a talk with them on any matter affecting thei personal efjwtency 

y a - ‘ ; ae a } “ , . 

and no fee will be charged for his advice 

Over Brai PARIS 35 CORu l y @’Angla 
ORI 1 West 45th Street MELBOURNI 396 Klinder it, 
DURBAN Natal Dank Chambers, D1 HI 10 { re Road, 
[Apvvyrt.1 
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WuiLe time alone can reveal the happenings of the 
future, there are few occasions on which at the beginning 
of the year it is not possible to discérn certain impending 
events calculated to exert a considerable influence over 
financial developments. Thus, for example, a twelve- 
month ago, when contemplating the prospects for 1928, 
there had to be a careful remembrance of such facts as the 
impending Presidential election in the United States and 
the political elections in France and Germany, while yet 
another point which was clearly looming ahead was the 
possibility of the stabilization of the france. All those 
events were consummated in due course and all, in their 
turn, had influence upon financial developments in 1928, 
Factors 1N 1929. 

As regards the year on which we have now entered, there 
are—quite apart from the supreme fact of the anxiety 
concerning the King’s health—at least three main factors 
which seem likely to exert a considerable influence over 
the destinies of 1929. One of these is the fact that the 
General Election in this country will take place during the 
year, presumably in the autumn. Another is the fact 
that the Reparations problem is likely to occupy much 
attention during the early part of the year, while the third 
factor is connected with the possible course of develop- 
ments in the United States and Germany, the monetary 
stringency at those two centres having been primarily 
responsible for the great loss of gold from this country 
during the final three months of the year which is just 
closing. 

PouiticaL INFLUENCES. 

As regards the first of these factors, I must, in weighing 
the probabilities of the year, even at the cost of being 
accused of political bias, state quite plainly how the matter 
is viewed from the financial standpoint. If there were to 
be any reasonable anticipations of a victory at the election 
by the Labour Party the result undoubtedly would be to 
cause a general restraint both in speculative and invest- 
ment activity, and possibly a marked reaction in values 
of Stock Exchange securities. I am not saying for a 
moment whether the apprehensions as to the effect of a 
Labour Government being in power would or would not 
be justified, but of the effect upon securities of antici pations 
of the event, there can be noe doubt whatever. Therefore, 
because of the proverbial uncertainties of politics and 
general elections, it is not improbable that should the New 
Year open with renewed activity on the Stock Exchange, 
such activity may be checked as the time for the General 
Election approaches. 

REPARATION PossiBILiTIEs. 

Then as regards Reparations, it must be remembered 
that the problem has both its polRical and financial 
aspects, and as regards the former it may fairly be said 
that almost any arrangement which contained within it 
the elements, first, of political accord and amity, and, 
then of finality in the matter of payments and the 
settlement of all questions outstanding, would undoubtedly 
have a sentimentally good effect both on finance and on 
business. At the same time, should the settlement of the 
Reparation problem by any chance take the form of what 
may be termed lump sum settlements through a flotation 
of some big international loan, the effect of such large 
amounts being placed upon the world’s markets might 
have some disturbing effect upon existing securities. 

Tur Monetary Facror. 

The third factor to which I have referred, namely, the 
course of financial developments in the United States 
and Germany, is the one, perhaps, which is likely to be 
the paramount influence so far as the early months of 
the year are concerned, Of the general tendency on the 
part of the public to acquire securities, both of the 
investment and speculative class, there can be no doubt. 
Nor, perhaps, is there much doubt as to the volume of 
investment resources being still very considerable. 
What, however, is in doubt is whether, as a consequence 
of the continued boom in Wall Street, money rates may 
so advance at that centre as not only to render the 


United States incapable of lending abroad but to make 
the New York Money Market so attractive in the matter 
of money rates as to take loanable capital from other | 
centres. The importance, moreover, of this factor js 
emphasized by the possibility of Germany having to 
continue borrowing abroad to prevent a fall in the 
exchange, in which case, and with America indisposed to 
lend, the strain might again fall chiefly on this centre, 
If, however, such strain involved any further important 
drain of gold, the possibility of a higher Bank Rate would | 
become a matter for consideration, and if a rise were to 
occur its effect upon the Stock markets might be con- 
siderable. During the final quarter of 1928 we lost some- 
thing like £25,000,000 of gold from the Bank, but there is 
at least the possibility that with the turn of the year 
‘asier money rates may prevail in Germany, if not in the 
United States, and thus to some extent relieve the 
pressure on this market. 
TRADE Prospects. 

A further point to be borne in mind in considering 
the prospects for 1929 is the question of whether we 
are likely to see anything in the shape of a trade revival. 
As was the case a year ago, so now to-day I do not think 
that there are any confident expectations of revival on 
a big scale, and in more than one industry unpleasant 
facts have still to be faced. Nevertheless, it may fairly 
be hoped that in the iron and steel, in the coal, and 
possibly in the transport trade we have seen the worst 
of the depression, and that conditions in 1929 will show 
some improvement. Some of the staple commodities, 
such as copper and rubber, and also certain other metals 
are showing a firm tendency, with increased demands by 
consumers, while there have not been wanting signs of 
some improved conditions in China. In fact, speaking 
generally, the prospects of some growth in international 
trade during the year seem to be fairly good. 

At the same time, it is doubtful whether any revival 
in trade so far as this country, at all events, is concerned, 
can be expected to be sufliciently extensive in the near 
future to exert any disturbing effect upon monetary 
conditions, and for that reason it is not thought that 
financial activity on the Stock Exchange has very much 
to fear from trade as a competitor for surplus liquid 
resources. 

A Snort AND Lone View. 

If, therefore, I were to sum up the financial prospects 
for 1929, I should be inclined to express the view that, 
failing a permanent and important rise in money rates 
here as a consequence of stringency at foreign centres, 
the chances favour a continuance of financial activity 
for the first quarter, and possibly the first half, of the 
New Year, with a tendency, perhaps, on the Stock 
Exchange to select those securities which hitherto have 
been depressed by the state of trade. Similarly, it seems 
probable that the first half of the year may also be 
characterized by a continuance of the activity in new 
capital creations. - When, however, it comes to taking 
a longer view, covering the latter part of the year, 
I confess that I am inclined at once to take refuge in 
the uncertainties arising out of the General Election in 
this country and the result of the attempts to straighten 
out the tangle of the Reparations problem. 


Artruur W. Kippy. 


Financial Notes 


Rising MArKETs. 
ALLOWING for the fact that business on the. Stock Exchange 
has been interfered with both by the Christmas and New Year 
Ilolidays, the tone of the Stock markets keeps wonderfully 
firm, and it may fairly be said that in most sections New Year 
optimism prevails. In the more speculative departments the 
outstanding feature has been the extraordinary gamble and 
consequent fluctuations in the shares of the Ford Motor 
Company. These at oi.c time rose to about 4} premium for 
the £1 shares, but profit-taking has sent the price down- 
wards to about 2$ premium, which means however that a 
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DECORATION 





OBERSONS 


Knightsbridge, London 
(and at 18 GRAFTON ST. W/L) 


OLD 
PANELLING 


MANTELS & 
FURNITURE 


CURTAINS & CARPETS 





TO-DAY and until 31st inst. 


AMPTONS 
SREAT SALE 


secures to every customer values in House Furnishings 
which are never equalled elsewhere. For Example : 


Lot No. 45le. 


HAMPTONS AXMINSTER 
STAIR CARPETING 


This is of British manufacture and the designs illustrated in the 
Sale Catalogue (q.v.) are some of a number which are being dis- 
continued. At the clearance price specified below they exeinplifu 
values which are in every respect exceptional. In some instances filling 
and border carpeting to match, for Hall or Landings, can be supplied. 





22!) in. Stair Carpeting - Reduced from 9/6 to 6/9 per yard 
27 in. Stair Carpeting - Reduced from 9/11 to 7/1 per yard 


Lot No. 452e. 


HAMPTONS’ FINE GRADE WILTON CARPE? 


These are of British manufacture. Being woven with a fine quality 
pile, the closeness of the texture combined with the quality of the 
yarns used produces very rich effects. A large number of Carpets, all 


th 


guaranteed to be perfect in every respect, are being cleared in 
following sizes : 


Reduced from ; Reduced from 
Oft. Oin 6it.9in. £7 40to £5149 | 12. O0in. © Of. Oin.gl2 16 OtoL10 46 
Oft. Oin off. 0in, 9 120 7130 | 13it.Gin.< 11ft.3in. 18 00 ,, 14 70 
10ft. Gin git.0in, 11 40 8186 ) L5it.0in Llit.3in. 20 OO 15189 
For 60 pages of JMlustrations, many in colour, of other unequ hat 
Bargains in Furniture, Carpets, Furnishing Fabrics, en Linen, 
Wall papers, {ntiques, P tanos, China, Ironm r dA‘ 
~ > 
HAMPTONS SALE CAT ‘AL OG UE 
SENT FREE. PALL MALL EAST, LONDON, S.W.1. 
Hamptons pay Carriage « Sale Gools ¢ ) Railway Station in Great Breain. 








Ist January, 1929. 





May your first entry in your new 
Diary be a reminder to send an 
Annual Subscription to the Alexandra 
Orphanage, which receives fatherless 
children from all parts of the country, 
from infancy to eleven years, and 
maintains them until fifteen, training 
them as useful, self-reliant citizens. 
360 now at the School at Haverstock 
Hill, London, N.W. Ten Thousand 
Pounds needed each year above 
assured income. Send your gift to 
the Treasurer, Lord Marshall of 
Chipstead, 73 Cheapside, London, 
ft aie 


ALEXANDRA 
ORPHANAGE 














“They need not depart. 
Give ye them to eat.” 


In hundreds of parishes to-day the breadwinner is unem- 

| ployed. Poverty and distress are in the homes. 

The mission of the Church is greatly needed to bring 
spiritual comfort and encouragement to the desolate and 
depressed. 

The C.P.A.S. is helping overstrained clergy, with huge 

opulations of needy people, to employ additional workers to 

| jisit in the homes. 

| The Society is also helping by its ORDINATION FUND 
no fewer than 83 men in their cost of training for the Ministry, 

; but many of these men cannot finish their training unless large 

additional funds are provided. 

The Society's constitution is based upon the Reformed and 
| Protestant character of the Church of England, and al! its 
| funds are administered in conformity thereto. 

If you value a spiritual and evangelical Ministry, will you 
help others by sending contributions to 
THE SECRETARY, 


Church 
ISastoral=Eid 
Society 


FALCON CoVer, 32 FLEET ST., LONDON, E.C.4. 


<.3 
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REAL 


ort Stories 


Stories that live, stories written with sin- 
cerity and skill, stories that are not mere 
pot-boilers, tut serious contributions to a 
high form of literary art, in short — stories 
of vital interest to the intelligent reader 
will be found consistently in The Argosy 


Magazine: 


This monthly pub‘icatioa is issued solely 
for the discriminating. It provides in con. 
venient form a collection of the world's 
greatest sories, British and foreign, con- 
temporary and otherwise, and its success 
has already proved that the Editor's 
ambitious policy has been adequately 


maintained. 


The Argosy Magazine saves the reader 
time and trouble in his search for what is 
best in short fiction. Each number is a 
lasting : ource of pleasure ar id literary profit. 
To the serious reader, The Argosy Magazine 
is indispensable. 


In the Issue now on sale, read:— 


“The Bread House’ 
MARY WEBB 


one of the last stories written by a brilliant 
authoress, and now published for the first 
time in The Argosy, also brilliant stories by: 
JOHN GALSWORTHY 
A. E. W. MASON 
A. QUILLER-COUCH 
THEODORE DREISER 
MORLEY ROBERTS 
MAXIM GORKY 
E. W. HORNUNG 
J. J. BELL 
PELLE MOLIN 


ete. 


y, REOSY 


MAGAZINE 
For February. Buy a copy TO-DAY. /- 





The Amalgumatei Press Ltd, 

















eC 
THE DE HAVILLAND AIRCRAFT 7 
COMPANY LIMITED. 


ORMOUS INCREASE IN THE MANUFACTURE OF 
AEROPLANES FOR COMMERCIAL PURPOSES. 
Tur Annual General Meeting of the de Havilland Airerag, , 
Lid. was held at the registered offices. Stag Lane Aerodyoy 
Edgware. on Mondav, December 3Ist, 1928. 
| In presenting the Accounts, the Chairman, Mr. A. §., 
vddressed the meeting as follows : 

*T am glad to be able to report that the vear now under rey 








Sutlhe 


is again one of continued prosperity and development. 
Poticy or EXPANSION 

*Many new buildings have been erected. and our Sales and Seryieil 

organizations, Which have been established in the form of subsidig 





with a demand so great that to-day we are having a hard fig} 
to deliver machines quickly enough. ‘And in this connexion 
is a very significant fact that 75 per cent. of ow output is 

| 

| 


VOTSCHS. 


ZO 


Ture © Morn. 
| “The ‘Moth’ continues to comprise the most important pe 
j of the Company's business. In the last twelve months we hg 
delivered 336 machines, as compared with 117 for the previog 
| twelve months ; and at the present time our output is fully book 
| up until well into April. In addition. since our last meeting 
j arrangements have been made with a Company called The Mot 
Aircraft Corporation of America, which has been formed to mar 
| ; : ; . 
j facture the ‘Gipsy Moth’ under licence in the United State 
| \s an example of the orders your Company is getting for * Moths 
} it is interesting to note that the Chilean Government recent 
} placed an order with us for 60 machines to be used as the standa 


training equipment for their Air Force 


Arro ENcINne MANUPFA‘ i. 
| *Our Aero Engine Manufacturing programme has been ver 
successful. We have laid down a thoroughly up to date producti 
plant for the 100 h.p. * Gipsy” engine. which we are now usin 


inthe * Moth. Engines are coming out at twenty a week. and th 
| figure is being steadily increased, Pe rhay s one of the most sign 
cant facts in connexion with the * Gipsy’ engine is the agreemer 
that we have just concluded with The Wright \eronautical Co 
poration of America— manufacturers of the world-famous Wrigh 
‘Whirlwind’ Aero Engine by which they will ranufaetu 
Gipsy * engines in the United States. 
SUBSIDIARY CoMPANIES 
* The position of ourassociated Australian Coumpany de Havillas 


| Aircraft Proprietary Limited— has been considerably improve 


by the adoption of the ‘Moth’ as a standard preliminary training 
machine of the Royal Australian Air Force, and by the order fo 
four D.H. * Hercules’ Machines for Western Australian Airways 

“Last March we formed a subsidiary company in Toronto, calle 
The de Havilland Aircraft of Canada Limited, and Canada is now 
taking a larger quantity of our machines than any other country 
The Canadian developments are so important that Mr. Hearle- 
the General Manager—-and myself are sailing for Toronto a 
January 9th. 

‘In India Light Aeroplane Clabs have recently been formed 
and here again we have been successful in receiving orders fi 
Gipsy Moths,” and we have now sent a representative to tha 
country, 

COMMERCIAL ABROPLANES 

‘During the vear we have completed five “D.H. 61° a ‘roplan 
of the new 6/8-seater commercial type. two for Australia. tw 
for Canada, and one for the Deily Meil: and have brought out 4 
new type of commercial agroplane in the form of a 
cabin monoplane called the * Hawk-Moth’ which uses 
manutactured entirely by ourselves called the * Ghost.’ 

‘In the last twelve months the Flying School has carried ou 
4,445 hours flying (incidentally without a single accident involving 
pe rsonal injuries), and, although a large portion of this fiving 
is in connexion with the training of R.A.F. Reserve Officers. the 
increase in the training of private pupils is highly gratifying. 

As a direct indication of the manner in whie h your Company's 
activities have increased during the last twelve months I would 
mention that. whereas in December, 1927. the « mploye es numbered 
100, there are now 1.560. 

“The “Gipsy Moth’ in the 2-Seater Light Ac roplane Class now 
holds the World’s Height Reeord of 19.980 feet: the World's 


$- passenger 
an engine 


Speed Record of 119.84 m.p.h.. subject to confirmation: and a 
non-official duration record of twenty-four hours The * Tiger 
Moth’s’ record of [86 m p-h. is still unbeaten in its class. and it 
addition we have secured three world’s records with the * Hound 
machine. The King’s Cup Race has been won for the last three 
times by the * Moth, and on the hast oceasion by a * Gipsy Moth 
Out of the seven races that have been held since its inaugurat ior 
our Company has won five. Of the seven world’s records held 
by BRegland to-day our Company holds six 
li is therefore with much pleasure that | now formnally » 

the adoption of the accounts and Balance Sheet as submitted 
and the payment of the dividend of 10 per cent 

The Re port and Accounts having been aie ypted, Mr. S. A. Hirst 
then proposed a very hearty vote of thanks to the Chairman and 
Directors for their able and suecessful conduet of the business 
and particularly congratulated them on their energy and foresich 
in forming companies tn Australia and Canada uid in encouraging 
the Overseas market for de Havilland machine and this was 


unanimously carried. 


The Chairman having acknowledeed 1 


i compliment, the 











proceedings terminated. 
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ypany with a nominal capital of £7,000,000 is still valued 
the market at over £25,000,000, even before it has got into 
1 swing in the enlarged operations promised by the im- 
nding erection of the large factory in Essex. The improve- 
ent in markets, howe er, has he en ofa very general character, 
iIt-edged stocks advancing, while not the least weleome 
Feature has been the moderate rally in English railway stocks. 

* ot * * 







REPARATIONS. 

Interest in the City in the forthcoming consideration by the 
Committee of Financial Kixperts on the problem of Repara- 
tions has been quickened by the announcement of the names 
iof the British representatives. In spite of, or perhaps it should 

Mather be said because of, the supremely important position 
Mywhich he occupies as the head of the firm of Baring Brothers, 
Hin addition to his duties as a Director of the Bank of England, 
Tord Revelstoke’s margin of time for public engagements is a 
small one, and it is evident that a strong sense of public duty 
must have been the impelling force causing him to accept the 
position of British representative on the Reparations Com- 
mittee. He will have as his colleague Sir Josiah Stamp, whose 
experience, gained during the previous investigation of the 
Dawes Plan, will, of course, be invaluable. Two more suitable 
representatives it would have been impossible for the 
Chancellor of the Exchequer to have nominated. Lord 
Revelstoke’s reputation as a banker is international in 
character, while the fact that he is personally known to very 
many of those with whom he will come into contact is likely 
to make his presence on the Committee specially welcome to 
all the interests concerned, 


% ke 
4 J 


Tur Nationan REVENUE. 

Although it is too early vet to speculate at all intelligently 
with regard to the outcome of the national finances for the 
year ending March 31st next, the revenue returns for the 
first nine months of the current fiscal year are not very 
encouraging. It is true that the aggregate revenue to date 
only shows a decline of £8.447,000 as compared with an 
estimated shrinkage for the whole year of £21,127,000, but 
the receipts were specially affected during the past quarter 
by the inclusion of about £13,000,000 representing assets 
taken over from the Currency Note Department in connexion 
with the fusion of the Treasury Notes with the Bank of 
England issue. Moreover, the figures in the final quarter 
have still to be affected by the fact that the Chancellor will 
not benefit as he did during the corresponding quarter of 
last year by the receipt of about £12,000,000 from the Road 
Fund, and the fact that a vear ago his new taxes were designed 
to give him specially large yields in the final quarter of the 
year. The Income Tax and Super-Tax revenue is also showing 
very clear evidence of strain, and whereas the Chancellor 
in his Budget estimated for a decline for the year under this 
head of about £18,200,000, there is already a fall for the first 
nine months of over £26,000,000. On the other hand, Mr. 
Churchill. in addition to his windfall resulting from the 
amalgamation of the note issues, has also secured an increase 
for the first nine months of nearly £6,000,000 in Estate Duties, 
whereas he had expected a falling off of over £5.000,000 
for the vear. 

* * 4 * 
Goop INSURANCE RESULTs. 

The results so far announced for the past year by leading 
insurance companies are of a highly satisfactory character. 
Indeed, for the most part. it seems to be again a case of 
establishing fresh records. Thus, the Vearl Assurance 
Company reports record new business in its * Ordinary ” 
branch of £11,.924,979, sums assured under 41,045 new 
policies, comparing with £10,215,575 in 1927, when the 
policies were only 37.750. 

The London Life Association has also done well, the new 
business reported amounting to £2,502,912, which is a fresh 
record, comparing with £2,206,912 for the previous year. 

The National Mutual Life Assurance Society of London 
reports net new life business of £1,007,539 under 685 policies, 
the gross figure, before deducting reassurances, having been 
£1,131.214. Here again, it is a case of a fresh high record, 
the company, moreover, having for the first time exceeded 
the £1,000,000 mark in the matter of new business. The 
company announces that the annual reversionary bonus for 
1928 will be maintained at 45s. per cent. compound, with 
the special addition of 6s. per cent. to whole Kfe participating 
policies, A. We Ts 

* * * * 


A Goopv Report. 

Several interesting facts were revealed at the recent mecting 
of the de Havilland Aircraft Company Ltd. regarding aircraft 
development. During the year the company have increased 
their output of the ** Moth” machines by over two hundred 
and an order for sixty of this type of aircraft has been ordered 
by the Chilean Government for the use of their Air Force. 
Success has also been achieved in the manufacture of aero 
engines, the output of these units amounting to twenty per 
week, Arrangements for making the 100 h.p. * Gipsy ” 
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ubscription Lists will open on Monday next for 


AN ISSUE AT PAR 


125,000 8 per cent. CUMULATIVE PREFERENCE SHARES of <1 each, 


AND 
62,500 ORDINARY SHARES of 17- each. 


Every Preference Share wiil carry with it the right to purchase four 1 - Ordinary 


Shares at the price of 4- eath in two years. 


DIRECTORS. 


CHARLES WILLIAM ROOKE, F.C.A., Beau Sejour, Hillerest Road, Ealing. 
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Murdie’s Select Library Ltd 
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Trans-Continental Agencies, Ltd. (Wine Shippers) 
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engine in America have been completed, and progress in 
Australian and> Canadian business is also shown.. Out of 
the seven world’s records held by this country, the de Havilland 
Company cl:im all but one of them. 
* * * * 
New Issuer. 

An issue, of which the preliminary notice appears on p. 31, 
will be made on Monday next of 125,000 8 per cent. Cumu- 
lative Preference Shares of £1 each, and 62,500 Ordinary 
shares of 1s. each, in Anglo-Continental Grape Products, 
Ltd. The prospectus will state that the company, which 
was formed only seventeen months ago, has reached the 
production stage and that the whole of the output for the 
next six months has been sold under firm contracts, while 
an ample supply of raw constituents is assured. Applicants 
for the £1 8 per cent. Cumulative Preference shares are 
entitled to apply for one 1s. Ordinary share for every two 
Preference shares. Apart from this the Preference shares 
confer the further right to each holder to subscribe in cash 
for four Ordinary shares of 1s. each for every Preference 
share held by him at the price of 4s. per ordinary share, 
which right is exercisable on December 31st, 1930, on giving 
notice within ore month prior to that date. 


General Knowledge Questions 


Our weckly prize of one guinea for the best thirteen Questions 
submitted is awarded this week to Miss D. Morison Inches, 
* Alderley,” 5 Tipperlinn Road, Edinburgh, for the following :- 


Questions on Woman 


Who said : 
1. ** Men, some to business, some to pleasure take, 
But every woman is at heart a rake.” 
2. ‘“ The woman that deliberates is lost.” 
3. * The women pardoned all except her face.” 
4. “ O, let not women’s weapons, water-drops 
Stain my man’s cheeks.” 
5. “ Alas! the love of women! it is known 
To be a lovely and a fearful thing.” 


6. “ Frailty. thy name is woman. 
7. * First, then, a woman will, or won't —depend ont ; 
If che wiii do’t, she will; and there's an ead on’t.” 
8. “ A perfect woman, nobly planned, 
To warn, to comfort, and command.” 
9. “O, T could play the woman with mine eyes 


And braggart with my tongue.” 
He is a fool who thinks by force or skill 
To turn the current of a woman's will.” 
11. ‘* Woman’s at best a contradiction still.” 
12. **A continual dropping in a very rainy day. 
woman are alike.” 
3. “Oh, Woman! in our hours of ease, 
Uncertain, and hard to please, ... « 
A ministering angel thou!” 


10. “ 
and a contentious 


coy, 


Answers will be found on page 26. 








at death can be pro- 
vided for £75 a year 


5,000 from age 30. If the 


proposer waits till age 50, it needs £157 10s. a 
year. 


Make the provision now. 


No office publishes lower premiums for such 
assurances than the 


Equitable Life 


Assurance Society 
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By KARL BARTH [| 
Translated from the German : 
by Douglas Horton es 
Introducing to English readers one of the foremost | a 3 
religious thinkers of the Continent. The following — —— 
subjects discussed in this book give the essence of | mw 
his thought :— 
The Righteousness of Cod 
The Strange New World Within the Bible 
Biblical Questions, Insights, and Vistas 
The Need and Promise of Christian Preaching oT 
The Problem of Ethics To-day pea 
The Word of God and the Task of the Ministry — 
The Doctrinal Task of the Reformed Churches I 


The 


Christian’s Place in Society 


Barth drives you back to God. 


$2.25 


THE PILGRIM PRESS 
14 Beacon Street, Boston, U.S.A. 


Order through your Bookseller. 








FOUR BOOKS OF 1928 


Bernard Shaw: The Intelligent Woman’s 
Guide to Socialism and Capitalism. 15s. 





J. M. Barrie: Complete Plays in one 
volume. 21s. 

Lytton Strachey: Elizabeth & Essex. 15s. 

Virginia Woolf: Orlando. 9s. 


J. & E. BUMPUS Ltd., 


Booksellers to His Majesty the King 
350 Oxford Street, W. 1 
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THE PRINCE OF WALES’S NEW YEAR APPEAL 
“TI appeal 


to the men and women of our Empiwe, and, indeed, to 
value the practical example of heroism and humanity, 
generously in suppert of cur great Life-Boat Servic 
E DW ARD P. 
EACH YEAR WE NEED 
1,000,000 
FIVE SHILLINGS 
to provide and maintain the Servica. 
Please send your 5/- to-day and be 


“ONE IN A MILLION.’ 


all who 
to give | 


Will you also remember the Life-Boats in your Will? "3 
The EARL OF HARROWBY, GEORGE F. SHEE, M.A, 
Honorary Treasurer. Secretary 


ROYAL NATIONAL LIFE-BOAT INSTITUTION, 
Life-Boat House, 22 Charing Cross Road, London, W.C. 2. |2 








THE BANK OF AUSTRALASIA. 


(incorporated by Royal Charter, 1835) 








Head Office: 4 THREADNEEDLE STREET, E.C. 2. 
West End Office: 17 Northumberland Avenue, W.C. 2. 
Paid up Capital £ 4,500,000 
(Founded 1762) aeons. Saad £ 4,450,001 
19 Coleman treet, London, EE. 2 Reserve Liability of Proprietors under the Charter £4,500,000 j 
: r wre Letters of Credit and Drafts are issued and banking business of every 
No shareholders Ne commission | description is transacted through the numerous branches of the bank 
throughout Australia and New Zealand. Deposits for fixed periods reccived. k 
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ELKIN MATHEWS LTD. 
CATALOGUE. No. 22 
OF RARE BOOKS IN 
ENGLISH LITERATURE 
SENT FREE ON APPLICATION 


33 CONDUIT STREET, LONDON, W. 1. 











GLAISHER LIMITED 


recently issued several catalogues containing many 
bargains. Books in absolutely new condition 
a fraction of their original prices. Also a list 
cheap Classical Reprints, etc. ost 


have 
splendid 
offered at 
of General Literature, 
free on request. 
WILLIAM GLAISHER LIMITED 


( Booksellers since 1852), 
265 HIGH HOLBORN LONDON, W.C.1. 
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B. T. BATSFORD, LIMITED, 
Fine Art and Architectural Booksellers, 
94 HIGH HOLBORN, LONDON, W.C.1. 


and New Books on 
AND Fine ARTS, 
COLLECTORS. 


Catalogues free on request. 


Att BRancues 
&e., including 


STOCK OF OLD 
Tue Decorative 
INE Books FOR 


Larcr and Unigut 
or ARCHITECTURE, 





Enquiries Solicited. 


THE HIBBERT JOURNAL 


A Quarterly Review of 
Religion, Theology, and Philosophy 


Edited by L. P. JACKS. 


CONTENTS FOR JANUARY 
HAS KATHERINE MAYO SLANDERED “ MOTHER 
By Exveanor F., 
A RELIGION FOR THE EDUCATED INDIAN. — : 


By Joun W. Granam, M.A., D.Litt. 
CHRISTIANITY AS PARADOX. By Preressor Wittiam K. Stewart. 
AN ORTHODOX RUSSIAN IN THE PRESENCE OF GOD. AN 
EXAMPLE OF PARADOX IN WORSHIP. By Dr. G. G. Kutimann. 
THE HUMAN VALUE OF S. Marvin. 
AN ANCIENT ASTRONOMER SPEAKS, 


THE NEW ASTRONOMY, By F. 
By E..J. Wess, M.A. 
THE ETHICS OF LEISURE. Ks. 


By L. P. Jac 


INDIA ”? 
RATHBONE, 


THE ETHICS OF INVESTMENT. By W. S. Hami ton. 
LABOUR A MANIFESTATION OF THE DEVIL. ‘A REPLY 
TO Mr. LETHABY. By Hucu P. Vow es, M.1.Mech.E. 
A PHILOSOPHER’S TRAGEDY, SHAKESPEARE AND SPINOZA. 
By Hucu Brown, D.Litt. 
RELATIVITY IN PRAYER, By H, A. GARNETT. 
EDUCATION AND THE NEW ENGLISH. By Proressor F, CLarkt 
WHAT ARE THE TESTS OF A NATION’S CIVILIZATLON? 


CAN AMERICA MEET THEM: 
HOME-MAKING AS A KEY INDUSTRY. 

QUESTION TO MOTHER ENGLAND. 
SURVEY AND SIGNED kKEVIEWS 


By Cuarces FRANKLIN THWING, 
A NEW VOTER’S 


Ly Syivia ANTHONY, 


2s. 6d. net. Annual Subscription 10s. (post free) 
intending subscribers for a free specimen copy should be 
addressed to the Publi 
CONSTABLE & CO. LTD., 
10 & 12 Orange Street, London, W.C. 2. 


Application 
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Francis Wheatley, R.A.) 1747-1801. By OCTAVIUS PINK With Intro- 
‘duction by H. Chance Newton Music arranged by Hubert S. Ryan 
Frontispiece portrait of Frat Wheatley Thirteen full-page colonred illus- 
trations of the Criers trom he riginals of 1795, as issued by Colnaghi 
Quarto. Blue boards, linen t Published at £1 1s. Offered new as published 
at 10s. Gd. (postage 9d.) on approval. Quote Offer 466. 

FOYLES, Charing Cross Road, London, W.C.2. 








For Foreign 1 Books 


and Journals. 
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ply of complete sets and 
current subscriptions 
of Foreign Periodicals. 


BOOKSELLERS. 


ams 


For English Books, | 
new and old. 


Out-of-print items 

searched for, Good books 

purchased Catalogues 
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W. HEFFER & SONS, Ltd., 
CAMBRIDGE, ENGLAND. | /¢!y’ 
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jew and Monumental 


LIFE OF 
WILLIAM BLAKE 


by Thomas Wright, Founder and Secretary of 
the Blake Society, 2 vols., 4to, 130 illustrations 
(2 in colour), Pictures not before reproduced. 
Maps, plans. New information. Extraordinary 


The N 


value. The result of 15 years’ research and 
thought. A work that will astonish: 

Price’ £2 12s. Od, 
Postage extra. Only 700 copies of Ist Edition. 
—Write to Secretary, Blake Society, Cowper 


School, Olney, Bucks. 








JOURNAL OF 
| PHILOSOPHICAL STUDIES 


’ LEAD CONTENTS FOR JANUARY: 
GENTILE’S PHILOSOPHY OF THE SPIRIT 
PROFESSOR W. G. pe BURGH 


EVOLUTION 
LLOYD MORGAN 


FOR EMERGENT 
PROFESSOR C. 


A CASE 


RELIGION AND SCIENCE—A General Survey 
WILLIAM BROWN, M.A., M.D., D.Sc. 
THE POSSIBILITY OF RATIONALISM IN ETHICS 
PROFESSOR JOHN LAIRD 
THE LOCATION OF PHYSICAL OBJECTS 
OLAF STAPLEDON, M.A., Pu.D. 
THE PHILOSOPHY OF SOCIAL LIFE 
C. DELISLE BURNS, M.A., D.Lir. 
THE ONE AND THE MANY C. E. M. JOAD, B.A. 
dmaray ge Survey. New Books. Institute Notes. 
Price 3s l l tf nm l4s. net post ee. 


MAC MILL AN & CO., | L 1D., | LONDON, W «. 2 














SCIENCE PROGRESS 


A QUARTERLY RECORD OF SCIENTIFIC 
THOUGHT, WORK AND AFFAIRS. 


Editor: SIR RONALD ROSS, K.C.B., F.R.S., &e. 

No. 91. JANUARY, 1929. 7s. 6d. net, 

RECENT ADVANCES IN SCIENCE Mathematics; Astronomy Physics; 
Biochemistry; Physical C her nistry Geology; B amy: Plant Physiology; 
Entomology; Agricultvre; Animal Nutrition; Preh ric Archaeology 

ARTICLES: Soil Bacteria and Fertilit By P. H. H "Gray, M.A. The Work of 
the Fisheries Laboratory, Lowestoft By &. 8. Russell, D.Sc LS. 

POPULAR SCIENCE: Experimental Grapholog) By R. Saudek, Ph.D. 

ESSAY: Weeds in the Economy of Agriculture By H. C. Long, B.Sc. 


NOTES: Catalytic Action in the Mercury Break Czecho-Slovak Scientific and 
Contemporary Culture. Wireless Observations during the Eclipse of the Sun, 
June 29th, 1927, Centenary of the Foundation of King’s College. Notes and 
News 

CORRE SPONDI NCE te Celotox By A. Kemp Sunlight in Industry. By 
L. V. Dodds. 

ESSAY-REVIEWS: Ants as Social Ins« An English Disciple of Mende ($5) 
—Marine Zoology on the Pacific Coast of North America. mtagion and 
Calculus Normals of World Weather. 


REVIEWS of 40 Books, ete 
Annual Subs: 


JOHN MURRAY, 


, 31s, 2d. 
LONDON, W. 1. 


ription (including postage 


Albemarle Street, 








LIBERTY’S STOCKTAKING SALE. 


Cretonnes. 
Original Price 2/6, 2/11 & 3/11 a yard. 
Sale 1/2, i/6.&. 1/33 
Patterns Post Free. 


LIBERTY & CO., REGENT ST., LONDON. 


Price a yard. 
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with remittance to cnsure insertion, not later than Tuesday of each week. 
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PERSONAL APPOINTMENTS, &ec., VACANT AND B IRK »s CK : ( : LLEG 
r Se hd niversity of ondon 
CALL TO THE NATIONS.—You must read “ The WANTED Principal GEORGE SENTE ik, 
Zi he a Religion " for a healthy, peaceful, progressive ..c. E aveniing ( ourses tor the » Degree 
and spiritual Humanity. Post paid, Is. 6d. See., Hatov of London in the Faculties of Arts, Science 
Press, 77 Blenheim Crescent, Kensington, London, W. 11. OME BUSINESS.—Ladies can make regular weekly | Courses in Classical French, English, Gi 
H income. Spare or fulltime. Artistic. Fascinating Ll ! ERATURE and LANGU AGE, Open 
Materials — free Customers secured._—Mitchell’s, 69] University Students. Studentships to the 
ge CIVIL AND MILITARY AGENCY has been of | Xewiman Street, London. £800 are awarded annually to students 
eat tance in saving money and trouble to | 1 = Calendar Is., oy post Is. 4d. Prospectus free 
many bho were seeking permanent and temporary | ————————————_—_______-_—_ — | particulars apply to the Secretary, Dirkt 
homes. Special branch for care of children Write , ; Fetter Lane, k.0, 4 
for tree bookict to C. and M. Agency, Abbey House, | "ING EDWARD'S SCHOOL, BIRMINGHAM, 
Westminster, S.W. 1. \ a 
- . = rhe Governors of this Foundation invite applications 
_—s = ————— | for the position of SECRETARY. Commencing salary 
£650, risit by annual inercments of £2 LH00, subject i gE? 7 BB coeLtE.hskea 3 
THE ATRE to a 5 per cent. deduction for Superannuation. The 
ee aes Secretary will be required to f. vote ite whole of his tine LLE¢ PION OF FOUNDATION 
tot ttie it it vdiiministrative and scholastic The Governors the Fett rrust will 
oe er. SOU) Evi ngs 5.30. experience desirable next cleet Camdicd for ¢ minations f 
L as I bed ag Vi boris of Applicati i further par ulars may be | tion in July, and A ission to the College in 
A D dy by John Drinkwater a obtaine from the St TARY, J Kdward’s School,| The number of Vacancies will probably be 
Mati: Phursd s und Saturdays, at 2.30, Birminzham She Bovs elected will 1 ive boa 
Otth PRRFORMANCE To-Day Free of Charu Candidates 1 t he ¢ 
—_—_—_— = | s ——————= | who are from innocent misfortun ! 
cnn var , - lives, unable to give suitable education to th 
WANTED TO PURCHASE LECTURES, SC CHOL ARSHIPS, &c. or have died without leaving suilicient funds 
ce - - 5 memes purpose They must be over bbe nand unde 
BANKNOYTE FOR JEWELLERY, Gold, Silver, | i, cas | years of age, complete upon 15th July next 
4 Diamonds, Platinum, Antiques, Dental Plat (not \ NIN ne RESTING and THOROUGH Course of indi- Ajplication to be made bef 15th 
At Serap, avy condition me a r Small | 4 Vidualtrainit \ ith a delinite guarantee of a good | Mr. R, O. PITMAN, W.S., 43, Castle Street 
cash at once highest prices roods re- edie tarial appointment Particularstrom | Clerk to the Governor who will supply 
oller not satistactory., Call or post t “tl ie well. | Mr. N. 5 Ml NFORD, KENSINGTON COLLEGE, | Application, & 
Lentl \ 3 Oxford Street, W.1, 1 ys ISHOP’S ROAD, LONDON. W. 2%. *Paddington 9046, EDINGURGH, Ist January, 1929, 
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, 13 York Street, Covent Garden, Loi Btn W.C. 2, 
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, ) GIRLS. —Trainin: FACREIELD, | OXHEY LANE, | WATFORD. ry ATE 
un ; ee te as - ul and Bote ccermn head Principal, Miss WALLIS Private Residential PRIVATE TUITION, &e. 
~alens. Languages. One or two. vacancies for School for Girls. Tele.: “ Watford 616. _— 
Piploma vourse “ - oye yn a Saneen £a teen i a {}LOCUTION.—Mr. Chas. Seymour gives private 
.“— " 5 sse > mn PRaAl ‘i ’ 
ee We NTWORTH. Fe \ccsons on HOW TO SPEAK successfully (Parliae 
Square, - PUBLIC RESIDE NTIAL SCHOOL FOR GIRLS, | ment, Bar, Banquet). Brochure for’d.—401 Strand, W.C.2, 
CHAIRMAN Rev. J. D. C.H., M.A. D.D. 

Principal: Miss M 3.A. London. ——— 


EDUCATIONAL INSTITUTE COL- 





The School stands in its own grounds of 























L 
pees 7 7 FOR TEACHERS, GROVE HOUSE, , ; £ 10 acres, : ; aca 
ROEHAMPTON LANE,  S.W. 15. DEMONSTRA. | facing Bournemouth Bay, Entrance and leaving F '@). 3 HOME CIVIL LC.S. 17 Specialists. 
TION SCHOOL, COLET GARDENS, W. KENSING- Scholarships. 7 : 1928, 16 places out of 19 gandidates. 
Loe W. 14. Chairman, C. G. Montefiore, D.D., M.A. Prospectus from the Principal, Wentworth, College OLDERSHAW and DAVIES, 
Principal Miss E. EK. Lawrence.—For information | Road, Jsournemouth. : : 5 Sussex Place, Hyde Park, W. 2. 
concerning Scholarships, Loan : und and Grant from the (Bournemouth Collegiate Schools, Ltd.) — 
y © the Secretary 
Jered of Education epply ¢ oo EARN FRENCH or ITALIAN from experienced 
L lutor native Riviera. For prospectus apply :— 
: Mr. E. WoopHOUSI 3b, The Mansions, Bramham 
LING’S SWEDISH SYSTEM yy ; » ‘ENCIES oa ate ’ 
VHE BED ORD PHYSIC AL TRAINING COLLEGE, SCHOLASTIC AGENCIES Gardens, $.W.5. ’Phone: Kens.: 8781 
T 37 Lansdowne Kd., Bedford.—Principal: Miss Stans- = a a ann == 
icld Students are trained in this College to become 
teachers oF Gymnastics, - Course of Training extends over DVICE ABOUT SCHOOLS AT HOME or onthe ia 
gyrs. Fees £169 a year.—For prospectus apply Secretary. CONTINENT, and TUTORS’ ESTABLISH. BOOKS, &c. 
; MENTS, DOMESTIC ECONCMY SCHOOLS, &c., is -_ 
—$————— given free of charge by MESSRS. GABBITAS, THRING = — - 
TRAINING | & CO., 36 Sackville Street, Lou ton W.1. Telephone -_ YCLOPAE DIA BRIT ANNICA,” 13th edition, 
. 4 for sal 35 vols., green cloth, excellent condition, 


RING 
and residential). 


ENGINEE 


AUTOMOBILE 
S.W. 3 (day 


rmpue 
I COLLEGE, Chelsea, 


Regent 5878 
NO CHARGES WHATEVER MADE TO VPAKENTS. 





Educational Agents. Established 187 
aby : ° men tae — — HARVEY Chillingly, Knebworth 


























Founded especially to train boys of good education for 
the autumobile indus stry Probationary term Appoint- ae 7 SR es ae aes 
ments for qualified students. Syilabus from the a Ni eee See a YIRST EDITIONS wanted. Highest prices pail for 
Registrar |: fine copies of Gralsworthy, Shaw, Barrie and other 
emed authors BERTKAM Kota, 64 Davies st. W. LL 
TYNIVERSITY OF LONDON. | eee — 
4 Course of Three Lectures on “ THE STUDY OF ARE BOOKS LIaTse FRE. 
RELIGION ” will be given by the Rev. Principal | ¢q i R - 
JOHN OMAN, D.D. (Professor of Systematic Theology | r) e | Lawren ind Bullen’s Italian Novelists, 9 vols., fine 
and Principal of Westminster College, Cambridge) at {i 9 | s a 2 £21 
KING’S COLLEGE, LONDON (Strand, W.C.2), on | 8 ickens Biographical Edition, 1902, 19 vols., 
FRIDAYS JANUARY 11th, 18th and 25th, 1929, at 
0 p.m At the First Lecture the Chair will be taken + ls Swinbt urt Poems, First Collected Edition, 6 vols., 
by the Rev Dr A. E. Garvie, M.A., D.D. (Pricipal 1904 
oi New Colleg Aubrey Lb ards y, The Early Work of, First Fdition, 
ADMISSION FREE, WITHOUT TICKET. | | ixgy, £3 1 
SDWIN DELLER, Academic Registrar. | | Frank Brangwyn — and Drawings, 1919, £2 12s. 6d 
a = proeesoouee | The Buttertly uplete Set in 12 ] 
es or ar wa | Golden Cockeret Press Lucian, £3 3s 
Oo or . . . | | BOOKS WANTED.— De Quincey Opium Eater, 1522 
BOYS’ SCHOOLS AND COLLEGES | Origin of Species, 1859; Woman in White, 3 ve 
- Istiv 5S halph Esher, 3 vols., 1529 Jung 1 Ks, 
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Apply C. LAMING, M.A 


Lary nurs 
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INDIVIDUAL CARE | 
Lalbot Hindley, M.A. 
near Worthing Georgian Mansion, 
laboratories ; large playing fields, swim- 
separate houses. Juniors 7-134, preparing 
n Kutrance Exams., H.M. Navy, etc. Seniors, 
preparing for Univ. Hospital Pu Exams. Mod. 
Bursar, Charmandean, Broadwater, Worthing. 


pe: WAR BOYS NEED 
Charmandean School (Rev. W 


n Downs 


chapel 











2 vols IsOt-o 
a\\ | We ar ilways open to buy Libraries o , 
} lections of d books Let us know what 3 
We can al get any book you require, d 
your waut 
INE BAKER'S GREAT BOOKSHOP (Greville Wo 
| John Bright Street, birnunvha 
South = 
sd ‘ 
At rh rsh 7 (S), Albemarle Street, W the Sect 
that guarantees SUCCESS OR FEE-RETURN. 


Fortni ghtly from 
LONDON & BOULOGNE 


very Cabin -a Cabin de Lure 


fe EMIGRANTS CARRIED 


AU THORS, TYPE be RITING, 


PEAN AUTHOR !-—Write Articles, Stories, & Learn 
‘B hi nating and paying hobby, by post. Speci- 
i (ruide Str from London College of 

vol 





























2° SSALLSCHOOTI Some twelve Open Scholarships, 
XX ior boys between the ages of 12 and 14 on March Ist 
next ol ( ir downwards, will be awarded 
by | nation beginning Match Sth, 1920. Boys | 
eXa at Rossail and in London—Apply: The 
burs Rossall Set Fleetwood. 
! MUND'S SCHOOL, CANTERBURY Fully 
h i} 5 or s] did te of 6U 
t cit Ve situation, 
Sepa j r school Preparation tor Universities, | 
4 ! rospectus wr to Rev. Canon W. F. 
l M.A., H M I | 
_ i 
~ SSEX Highlands Hor School for a limited | 
‘ 1 tle girls and boy Especially adapted | 
for children whose parents are al i cine. and | 
par s.—-Mrs. He s, Hist s, Crowborough, 5x, | 
GIRLS’ SCHOOLS — AND ¢ Cc COLLEG ES Ss 
D t. WILLIAMS’ SCHOOI Dolgelley, N. Waies. 
Lndowment 1711 | 
H tress, Miss bk. CONSTANCK NIGHTINGALE, M.A | 
Mires MOUNT COLLEGE. — ENTRANCE | 
4 SCHOLARSHIPS An Examination ill be 
eldin February, 1930, on the result of which the follow- 
ing scholarships will be awarded 1. Three value } 
£ if which all rls between the ages of 12 and 
1 xcept daughter ft Cor gational Ministers, are | 
eligible 2. Two Mrs. Hailey Stewart Scholarships, | 
each, for daughters otf ¢ rregational Ministers | 
be ot 1 i Particulars can be | 
obt t the Head-s 
AVE N’'S CR Ol lr, South Cliff, Eastbourne Board- 
School for Girls, recognised by board of 
0 Statf of Graduate pRepRERSAOn S00 EAM 
Lary i playit field facing sea. 
liss I r, M.A., Oxon. 





SUSSEX. 





DOWNS SCHOOL, SEAFORD, 


— 


Boarding School 


on modern lines for 100 girls aged 
Board of Education and t20 
Universities of Oxford and Cambridge. Lracing south 
coast air. ExeceHent playing tields. Highly qualitied 


10-18. Recognized by tne 





staff. Principal: Miss Lucretia Cameron, Fin. Hon 
School of Mod. Hist., Somerville College, Oxford, 









































Delightful tours to Brazil} fF) lak cs 
and Argentina at Special \ —~ tg "Rupert St., Plecadilly. Gee. 1732, 
Rates inclusive of Hotel ay ‘ : 
Accommodation ashore. 
PONALD MAS WEY, Litera t 4, 
. r A red send st i to— 
Passenger O MW fice, konald M 108 Vict Stre v.1 
3, Lower Regent St. L onden, SWI. = = 
Telephone~ Gerrard 567/ 
FOR THE TABLE, &c. 
—_——— —— ———— PPLES I 1 Seedling is ont ng 
=— = A Ib. 8 { Wel 1 
ADVICE ON THE | ASHENDEN, Cl hha i Fruit Farm, Chelham, Canterbury. 
gat HOICE oO F SCHOOLS — = 7 . _ A 
: Convent Schools, Tutors, et {LOTTED CREAM (Devons 1 1. per 
given free of charge by ( - i ( W Pr 
N. W. Ross, M.A. (Cantab.), B. és L oe Ld oi er . 5 post f ilson, 
(25 years’ experience in Schools). Rischolme Dairy, near Lincol 
All Schools personally inspected — = a cuiehiaee 
BURROW'S SCHOLASTIC BUREAU (Dept. 8.) 
45 Kingsway, London, W.C. 2. RB ACON hoice ik, bonel 10-12 Ib. 1 Old 
>I t Hams 12 Ib. Is. 3d. pe 
a aaeny I smoked or pale d All rail paid. | rice 
. , st ft Miles & { Bacon Fact I 
QICHOOLS FOR BoYS AND GIRLS 
h TUTORS for ALL EXAMS ee SS 
Messrs. J. & J. Paton, having an up-to-date know- | oo . ~— 1 i} . ¢ 
ledue of the best School und Tutors in this COUNTRY | | pl EK Wt o) me ull a A. ir w ; 
and on the CONTIN] Al will be pleased to ) ashioned stones ft % 1c fl ea I : 
PARENTS by sending of charge prospectuses and | cartons 3 ad rs Free Reduced a c 
TRUSTWORTHY INFORMATION ALE s.—Brewhurst Milling Co., Loxwoc 
The age of the pupil, distr | ~ = 
and rough idea of fees should i | 
J. & J. Paton, Educational Agents, 143 Cannon Street . 
London, E.C. 4. Tel.: 5053 Central. i FOREIGN 
| MEz Hotel de Menton et du Mid I t- 
co AND TUTORS.— Reliable informat umily Hotel on Sea Front. ¢ vf 
‘ advice concerning the most suitable estal rden Kestaurant 
will be given free of charge to parents stating the + z oe — 
requirements (kind of school, age of pupil, localit =a : 
preferred, range of fees, &c.) to Messrs. Truman w& YWITZERLAND LAUSANNE, LUTRY, CHA- 
Knightley, Lti., Scholastic Agents, 61 Conduit Street, | b rEAU BIENVENUE. First-class finishing school 
London, W.1. ‘Telephone: Gerrard $272 (2 lines) for girls Languages, Music, Art, Domestic Science, 
Publishers of “ SCHUOLS,” the most complete guide Summer holidays and winter sports in the Alps. Escort 
Mmes, Rufer. 


to Schools in existence. Price 2s, 6d., post free 3s, from and to London,—Principals ; 
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y ALESCURA 
GOLF HOTEL, 
on the Links (Tennis). 
150 Rooms. 100 Baths, 
October 15th to May 15th. 


’ ERSAILLES.—French lady receives in her family a 
few English girls of good family desiring to study 
French, Music, &c. References exchanged.—Apply, 
Madame Boutin, Villa Jeanne, rue Jacques Boyccau. 





BOARD RESIDENCE AND SUITES 





BESTFUL HOLIDAY, or Comfortable Winter 
d Quarters.—-S. Devon. Spacious private house, 
large garden, high, every comfort. River, sea, country; 
good centre and train service.—Box 1344, Spectator. 


Sloane Street 


central heated 
Sloane 6785, 


4 ee CADOGAN CHAMBERS, 121 
Comiortable suites and rooms, 


throughout ; constant (hot water) service. 











\ THERE to Stay in London. The Lodge, 1 St, 
George’s Square, S.W.1. Room and Breakfast 
5s. 6d. day or 30s. weekly. With diuner, 6s. Gd. or 
2 guineas weekly. 
TOURS, &c. 





HELLENIC TRAVELLERS’ CLUB. 


SPRING CRUISES, 1929. 

1.—S.S. ‘ ASIA,’  Displaceme nt Tonnage, 9,890. 
March 27th to April 16th. Venice, Ithaca, Piraeus (for 
Athens), Constantinople, Cos, Rhodes, Delos, Nauplia 
(for Myccrae), 3 itakolo (for Oly mpi: 1), Spalato, Venice 

J1.—S.5. ELLA IPITALLA, Displacement Ton 
nage, 1) 500, vApeil 3rd—23rd. Venice, Aktion, Itea 
(for Delphi), Piraeus (for Athens), ( onstantinople Crete 
(for Knossos), Nauplia (for pga Katakolo (tor 
Gye). a Ragusa, Venic 


THEOPHILE G Al TIE R,’ Displacement 


10,300 ene April 1L0th —30th. Marseilles, Piraeus (for 
Athens), Thermopylae, Tempe, Besika Bay (for Troy), 
Smyrna (for Ephesus), Samos, Patmos, Delos, Crete (ior 


Knossos), Syracuse, Paestum, 

AEGEAN CLVILIZATIONS.—3rd Edition, containing 
Lectures to the Hellenic Travellers’ Club by eminent 
scholars on different aspects ol Greek civilization, given 
during the Club Cruises ; Dr. Lyttelton, Dr. Walter Leaf, 
Dr. Sanday, Professor Ramsay Muir, Archdeacon Sydney 
James, and others. 1s., post free, The Seerctary, 3 
Albany Courtyard, Piccadilly, London, W. 1, 


Naples, Marseilles. 








REPRINT OF 
The Spectator 
CENTENARY 
NUMBER 


UP VOW VWF VV?’ 7 


A REPRINT OF THIS 
NUMBER HAVING BEEN 
ORDERED TO MEET 
THE DEMAND FOR 
EXTRA SUPPLIES, 
COPIES ARE NOW 
OBTAINABLE AT ALL 
NEWSAGENTS, OR 
DIRECT FROM “ THE 
SPECTATOR ” OFFICE, 
13 YORK STREET, 
| LONDON, W.C. 2. 





| LLY UYV AV LAWVV? 

(9d. in stamps should be enclosed 
| to cover cost and postage for all 
| postal copies.) 
| 





MISCELLANEOUS 





BIG PRICE PAID for Metal Plates and Old Teeth. 
No misleading prices ; always best.—Call or post, 
The London Tooth Co., Dept. S, 130 Baker Street, W.1 





—. 


YOCKROACHES.—Completely cleared by BLATT 

Union Cockroach Paste, used successfully the world 

over for 30 yeas, never failed to extermini ate the pest. 

Try a tim at Is. 4d., 2s. 6d., 4s. 6d., from HOW ARTHS, 

473 Crookesmoor Koad, Shetfield, who guarantee it, 
or from Chemists, Boots’ Branches, Stores. 





———., 


AVE you anything to sell? Readers having any, 
thing to sell, or professional services to Offer, ary 
invited to bring their announcements to the notice of 
the many thousands of readers of the Spectator. Prepaiq 





~——* 





Classified Advertisements cost 2s. per line (36 letter) 
per insertion, and should reach the Spectator Othice, 13 
York Street, Covent Garden, London, W.C.2., with 
remittance, by Tuesday of each week. Discounts :— 
24% for 6 insertions; 5% for 13; 7% for 26; andj 
10%, for 52. 





—_, 


AVE YOUR OWN BOOKPLATE.—Your ow 
Arms, Crest, Motto, or other ideas incorporated, 
Artistic and original work from £2 28. Specimens sent 
free.-HENRY A. WARD, 57 Mortimer Street, London, W.1, 





WING tothe great demand for the Centenary Number 
( of the Spectator, of which 35,000 copies were 
disposed of on publication, we regret that many persons 
have been unable to buyacopy. A reprint of this issue 
having been ordered, copies are now obtainable at all 
Newsagents, or direct from the Spectator Office, 13 York 
Street, Covent Garden, London, W.C.2. (9d. in stamps 
should be enclosed to cover cost and postage for all 
postal copies.) 





Cardigans, &c., 


hand-knitted 


SHETLAND PULLOVERS, 

& also all kinds of Shetland Woollies, 
personally for you by expert knitters, plain, or in the 
famous “ Fair Isle ” Patterns, from the real soft, light, 
elastic, native wools. At Shetland prices, FAR L&SS 
THAN SHOP PRICES: Send postcard { for illustrated 
booklet to: S. 116, Wm. D. Johnson, Mid-Yeli,Shetlands, 


DEAL 





YOMETHING NEW 


h coloured Pottery ; 
lainbow Pottery Co., 


FOR BAZAARS, &c.—Hand 
beautiful colouring ; big profits, 
Dept. “5.” Lindtield, Sussex, 


TIRED OF GASPERS? Try BIZIM Cigarettes 
| Keal, pure Turkish tobacco matured naturally. 
Delight of the connoisseur. Only 6s. per 100, Plain or 
Cork-tipped. Postage extra,3d. for 100, 64.300, 9d. 500, 
1,000 post free tor 6d. Send remittance to manu- 
facturers J.J. FREEMAN & CO., LTD.,90 PICCADILLY, W.L 





THVIRED OF GASPERS? Try Freeman's Rhodesian 
| cigarettes. Made from selected Khodesian Leaf, 
fully matured and carefully blended. A smooth, sweet 
smoke. xl. per 100, postage 3d. extra; 38s. for 500, 
postage 9d. , 75s. per 1,000, post free Send remittance 
to manufacturers, J.J, Freeman & Co., Ltd.,90 Piccadilly, 





_ REPRESENTATIVE BRITISH HOTELS 








| 
T BOURNEMOUTH HYDRO visitors find Hotel \ a K.—Smedley’s, The Leading and Largest H dro. spener sy. ROSETOR PRIVATE HOTEL. An 
Comforts with baths and other advantages of a | i kst. 260 bedrms. Write for Illus. Pre Tospectuus. ideally situated perfectly appointed private hotel, 


Tele.: 344. L&t. 





Hydro at moderate cost. 
OURNEMOUTH.—OSBORNE AND PRIORY 
] HOTELS. A.A. Ideal Winter residences, i minuce 
Pier, square, Winter Gardens. Close links. Central heating, 
unsurpassed cuisine and service. Personal supervision. 
Verms from Kesident Proprietresse, “Phone 81. Tel. : 





* Osprey. 
¢ 
UXTON.—HADDON HALL HYDRO. Best situa- 
tion. Tennis, Golf; Garage, Lifts. Ragiators, 
bh. & c. water all bedrooms. Hydro Baths. Bailroom. 
Orchestra. Telephone; 4 and 474, 





‘HELTENHAM.—Vegetarian ; beautiful house, lovely 
J surroundings ; every comfort ; moderate terms, 
yarage ; ‘phone 3531.—Lake House, Pittville Park. 


I 





ROITWICH SPA.—WORCESTERSHIRE BRINE 


BATHS HOTEL. 175 rooms, Suites, 26 new 
rooms (h. and c. water and radiator). Orchestra, A.A., 
R.A.C, Guide from J. T. CULLEY, Manager. 


DROITWICH BRINE BATHS for Rheumatism. 





)XETER.—ROYAL CLARENCE HOTEL. Facing 
Cathedral. Quiet old-world Caravanserie. H. & c. 
water & radiators in bedras, Lift. Nt. porter. "Phone 4071, 





NVERNESS 
Beautifully situated. 


PALACE HOTEL. 
Electric Light. Central Heating. 








Phone: Matlock 1 17. "Grams: “ Smediley’s, Matlock.” 


N 


ATLOCK.—Rockside Hydro. Modern Throughout. 
The Favourite Hydro. Kvery Comfort. Prosp. Free. 


Mo°® 


COURT (Private Hotel. Tel. 
SIDMOUTH. 

Beautifully appointed and the only Hotel adjoining 
Golf Course (18 hole). Unrivalled position. Veritable 
sun trap. Experienced chauffeur and Daimler ior hire. 


Wireless. Garage. Moderate Winter Tariff. 


189), 





2ADSTOW (Cornwali) HOTEL METROPOLE.—Ideal 
_ for Autumn & Winter. Ist Cl. Golf. Sp. Winter terms. 





PRINCETOWN, Near (Devon)—TWO BRIDGES 

HOTEL, centre of Dartmoor, 1,100 feet above sea, 
hunting. Excellent cuisine and cellar, 
Lock-up garages. 


30 miles of fishing, 
Mederate tarilf. 


SOUTHPOAT. 





PRINCE OF WALES HOTEL 
TFYORQUAY GRAND HOTEL.—First-class, Finest 
Position Sea Front. Nearest Station. Perfeci 


Hot and Cold Waterand Radiators in all rooms, 
Garage for 100 Cars. Xmas Prog. 


Cuisine. 
Rooms with baths, 





HOTEL. Ideal for 
Vita Glass Sun Parlour. 
GRESHAM, 


ge hey ROSLIN HALL 
Autumn and Winter stay. 


Garage.—’Phone: 2113. Mrs. V. F. 





rFFORQUAY.—-HYDRO HOTEL, Daddy Hole Plain. 





which is justly famous for its home atmosphere and 
reasonable charges. Garage. For Illustrated Tariff apply 
RESIDENT PROPRIETOR. Telephone 3655. 





fecr SEYMOUR HOTEL. On River Dart 





Ist class. Cent. heating. Fishing, boating, hunting, 
shooting,golf, bowls & tennis,&c. Gar. ’Phone : Totnes 14, 
PEFORMED INN 8, 


Ask for Dese riptive List (gratis) of - INNS and 

HOTELS managed by th 

PEOPLE'S REFRESHMENT HOl SE ASSOC [IATION, 
TD 

GEORGE'S Howsr, REGENT 


P.R.H.A. 193 


Srreet, W. | 


L 


Ltd., 


ST. 





ONDON. 
CRANSTON CO. HOTELS. 
High-class unlicensed Hotels. 


IVANHOE, BLOOMSBURY STREET. 
KENILWORTH, GREAT RUSSELL STRERT. 
WAVERLEY, SOUTHAMPTON ROW. 





Hot and cold water in all rooms, Uniform charga 
per person for Bedroom. Breakfast, Attendance, and 
Bath—November to April—ss. 6d. Summer month; 
—April to November—10s Largely patronized by 


Clergy and professional classes. 


L, 





ONDON.—THACKERAY HOTEL,Great Russell 3t., 
W.C.1. (Opposite the British Museum.) 














Garage. Salmon and Trout Fishing Free to Visitors, Fully Licensed. First-class. 200 feet above sea, 200 rooms. Electric Fires in all Bedrooms, 

Special Boarding Terms. ‘Phone 214. Apply, Manageress. | A.A. and R.A.C, Tel.: Hydrotel. ’ Phone: 2207. Special inclusive terms on application, 

London: Printed by W. Srraicur anp Sons, Lrv., 98 and 99 Fetter L ane, Pe sae » and Published by Tur Srrcrator, Lrp., at their Offices, No. 13 York 
Street, Covent Garden, Londor *, 2.--Saturday, January 1929, 
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